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Re: Coiamunity Action Program, Grant Number 216 

Attention: Mr* Raymond Nakai» Tribal Chairman 



The Navajo Community College Survey Report is submitted for your study 
and reference. This report represents the concensus of the survey staff 
after extensive study and analysis of all factors invol\^ed. 

Approximately 30 consultants » including nationally recognized 
authorities on community colleges and specialists in curriculum fields 
generally associated with community college programs, participated in 
the survey. A number of visits by members of the survey team end 
consultants were made to public schools, tribal and federal offices and 
other sites on the reservation to gather pertinent data. The con^jre- 
hensiveness of the report would not have been possible without the 
cooperation of officials of these ihstltutions. 

The report Indicates that a community college is strongly desired 
by the Navajo people and that its establishment is legally and financially^ 
possible. However, it is not likely that a community college will 
materialize unless the tribe takes the initiative to cooperate with other 
residents of Navajo and Apache Counties in establishing a joint-county 
jtmior college district. 

The survey staff believes that this report will be of significant 
value to the ttlbe and to the staff of the proposed college in providing 
jjppyoprlate educational opportunities through a Navajo conmiffiity col. "-^ge<i> 

Respectfully submitted, 

Merwin Deever 

Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services 



The Navajo Indian Eeservation consists of 24»000 squate miles in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, The area is roughly thci sice of West 
Virginia and is the largest reservation in the United States, 

The Navajo people con^rise the largest tribe in the nation, nundierittg 
approximately 107,000 reservation Indians* Their annual rate of growth 
significantly exceeds that of the national population, The^e are 41*5 
Navajo births per 1,000 population co&^ared with 21,2 per 1,000 popula- 
tion for the United States, . 

All Nayajos do not live on reservation lands; many reside on public 
domain allotments, on railroad land, or on the public domain Itself, out- 
side the boundaries of the reservation. 

The principal communities are the six headqtiarters locations of the 
administrative offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U,S, Bublic 
Health Service, and the Navajo Tribe, ‘These ate et Window Rock, Chinle, 
Fort Defiance, and Tuba City in Arizona, and Crownpoint and Shiprock in 
New Mexico, 

Figure I is a map of the Navajo Reservatibn which shows state and 
county boundaries, reservation boundaries, principal roads, and principal 
eomaunitles. 
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CHAFTIR I 




The pinrpose of this survey was to determine the need for a connminisy college 
for the Navajo Indians. It was assumed by the tribe that such a college would be 
an instrument for developing responsibility and leadership among Navajo youth. 

The survey team concurs with the assuo®>tion and considers such an institution a 
necessity for community development. Such an Institution will net be easy to 
obtain, either from the legal or financial standpoint. However, a community 
college seems to be possible and desirable, and Is therefore recommended. 

This first chapter is a description of the possible growth and development 
of a two-year college on the Navajo Reservation. No such college has ever existed 
but ten years from now, the following story might be written. The philosophy and 
procedures might be adopted by junior colleges in New Mexico to provide the same 
kinds of learning experiences and activities for Navajo youth and Navajo adults. 
This story is fictitious. However, it describes the kind of coimminity college 
that the survey team visualizes for Navajoland# 




As early as 1959, members of the Navajo Education Committee began thinking 



about the possibilities of a junior college for the reservation. However, it was 
not until 1965, when the United States Government made money available to the 
Navajo Tribe for a Community Action Program, through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, that a detailed study of such a junior college was made possible. 

By 1965, it was apparent to tribal leaders that many things were happening 
on the reservation which made it imperative for members of the tribe to become 
better educated so that they might be better participants in their own government 
and in the goverament of the state and nation. The Navajo population was increasing 
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more rapidly than the economic development* The birth rate was doable the average 



for the United States. An estimated sixty to seventy per cent of the labor force 
on the reservation was unemployed* Job opportunities were scarce and almost non- 
existent* Lands had been overgrazed and livestock could not provide a living for 
more than one-third of the population* Roads had been built ^ both by the tribe and 
the federal government, making parts of the reservation accessible to tourists* 

Navajo families were moving into communities that were developing on the reservation* 
This was possible because of Improved roads and pick-up trucks* However, housing 
for Navajos was very inadequate by national standards* About 80 per cent of the 



families were living in one room houses. 

The Navajo tribe had set aside $10 million in a trust fund so that Navajo youth 
might be educated beyond high school. But by 1965, the interest from the trust fund 
(about $400,000 yearly) was inadequate to provide opportunities for all the high 
school graduates. In fact, fewer than one- third could be selected and given the 



educational opportunity. 

Living conditions on the reservation were changing and some Navajos resisted 
the change. The motor vehicle permitted people to travel and see how other people 



lived* The radio. 



the traiislstor battery-powered set. 



had found itiS way 



into nearly all the hogans, log cabins, and frame houses* Radio stations in nearby 



communities were using Navajo disc jockeys to provide a sertfice and assist merchants 



In advertising programs* Style of dress was changing rapidly* The Navajo man was 
cutting his hair and was wearing western dress. Both men and women continued to 
wear Navajo jewelry, but school-age boys and girrs were wearing clothing that 



matched that of the typical child in any school of the Southwest* 

Navajo families moving to the developing communities on the reservation wanted 
better housing and when incomes permitted, the purchases were arranged* The sanitary 
conditions on much of the reservation ware primitive. The tribe had invested large 
sums of money in the development of wells so that people and livestock could have 
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water. In several conantmities, the tribal government had cooperated with tke 
Federal Public Health Service in developing sewage disposal systems with main 
trunk lines. Few houses had been built to make use of the systems* 

The Navajo people had a great interest in education and had abundant faith in 
the value of an education. It was thought that education would help in self-govern- 
ment as well as in making life more livable. The Navajo wanted to live on the 
reservation. That was home. His desire to live in harmony td.th nature and his 
fellow man seemed to dictate that he live in the community of mountains, the painted 
desert, and beautiful landscapes., All of these things seemed to lead to the con- 
clusion that a college on the reservation would be good for his people. 




In 1965 there was no college on the Navajo reservation. However, two branch 



colleges were near to the Navajo Reservation, one at Gallup and one at Farmington. 
Both were primarily academic in nature, serving their parent institutions. Enroll- 
ment was low and the number of Navajo students was small. The nearest college in 
Arizona was Arizona State College, soon to become Northern Arizona University. It 



was not legally possible for either Apache County or Navajo County to organize a 
junior college district under the Arizona System of Junior Colleges. However, it 
was legally possible for these two counties to form a district. Any other organi- 
zation under existing laws would not be feasible because the state finance program 



for other types of junior colleges was inadequate. It was decided tjiap a cpimni^^ 
college in the Window Rock-Ft. Defiance area was the best location.^ T^^ decision 
was made because Window Rock is the capital of the Navajo reseivation, the center 
for tribal government, and also the center for many federal government activities, 
including those of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Public Health Service. These 
operations provided the greatest potential for educational programs due to job 
opportunities in the area. 







fhe only possibilities tot a college w>nld be (1) to encourage Apacbe and 
Navajo Counties to join together to form a junior college district and establish 
one campus on the reservation, or (2) encourage an existing junior college district 
to provide a residence center on the reservation. A college on the reservation 
seemed imperative to meet the need of developing leadership and responsibiiity of 
the Navajo and also in developing the communities on the reservation. 

Navajo tribal officials invited representatives of both Apache and NaVajo 
Counties to meet with them to discuss ways and means of securing a Navajo Community 
college as a branch college; a college that would someday serve as many as 2,000 
students. 

The Navajo Education Committee was assigned the task of spear**heading the effort. 
The committee foresaw difficult problems but was determined to obtain a community 
college for the reservation. The biggest problem was in obtaining buildings. Money 
was scarce. However, the junior college board promised to spend, for operation and 
development, all state and county money generated by the campus. This is money 
which would normally support the community college if it were the only school in a 
separate district. It was agreed that the chief college administrator would work 
closely with the Navajo Education Committee in establishing educational programs and 
ways and means of financing the college. The committee* s recommendations were 
accepted, almost without exception, by the official board. 

Faculty and Staff ^ 

The administrative head of Navajo Conanunity College was selected by the official 

board of the district, but with the advice and consent of the Navajo Edi cation Com- 
mittee. The man had a rich background of educational experience in another junior 
college and had a commitment to an **open door*' policy and to community development. 

He was sympathetic to occupational training and the need for the sehool to assist the 
community in the development of its resources, including people. This executive went 
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to work on July 1967. By SeptewBer of the same year he had recruited several 
part**time teachers in the area. Some federal government employees and some high 
school teachers and tribal government employees were among the part-time teachers. 

High school buildings were used for night classes. 

The faculty members were carefully selected* Great concern was expressed to 
have instructors who we^re sympathetic to the philosophy of making Navajo Community 
College a real comBiunity college; not an instit vtlon sitting on the hill, apart from 
the realities of the reservation. More faculty njembers were added after new programs 
were developed with the aid of vocational advisory ccsamittees. Although a limited 
college transfer program was established early, occupational programs were given 
primary consideration during the formative years. It was not until many of these 
were developed that serious attention was given to enlargement of the transfer pro- 
gram. The early transfer program was limited but good. The faculty realized that 
the subject matter was not nearly as important as the attitude of the student, his 
development of good study habits, his willingness to work for accomplishment, and 
his determination to succeed in a four-year college upon completion of work in the 

community college. 

The staff members were limited in number* The executive dean selected a good 
secretary who could take the responsibility for much of the detailed administrative 
worka As faculty were employed, student assistants were used in all areas possible. 
This was done for two purposes. The first was to save money and make it possible to 
educate the maximum number of Nava jos with the money available. The second reason 
was equally important. It provided learning experiences for many students. Students 
served as part-time clerks, secretaries, custodians, maintenance men, groundsmen, 
and in other capacities. 

















As has been indicated, the educational program developed gradually and with 



primary ea^ihaaia on occupational programs and coBBunity development. Developaient 
had to be gradual because many buildings were built by students and funds were 

limited* 

Students were learning to be cooks and bakers early in the program* At tae same 
time other students were learning to be nurses, draftsmen, carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians, cement finishers, masons, painters, tile setters, roofers and floor 
specialists. These were the first occupational programs designed by the school 
personnel with the aid of the advisory committees. However, at the outset it became 
apparent that many students could benefit by educational programs housed in existing 
high school facilities and tribal buildings. Courses were offered to help Navaio 

youth become occupationally skilled in clerical work. 

Many adult employees had an opportunity, for the first time in their lives, to 
go to school at night to up-grade their skills. Many typists took shorthand to 
qualify as secretaries. Clerks improved typing skills to qualify for higher ratings. 
Many adults studied bookkeeping so that they could perform their jobs better and also 
qualify for better jobs. The director of the data processing center was glad to offer 
instruction so that more people could be trained to man the positions in the center. 
The school records were processed in the data processing center. The student govern- 
ment funds were Controlled by computers. Even the student bank had access to the 
data processing equipment to keep individual student accounts. Each student had has 

own bank account and learned to handle money. 

At the outset of operation both students and community members asked about 
competitive athletic programs. The executive dean worked with the Navajo Advisory 
Committee to determine the effect such a program would have on the growth and de- 
velopment of the college. Costs were studied. The nature of proposed educational 
programs would have required that some students reside in extension centers and would 
not have ready access to campus life. The decision was made to develop strong intra- 
mural activities during the first five years and not try to compete in an Interscho- 
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lasttc athletic proeram. The limited resources available were needed to develop the 
conanunities and the people* 

At the begitming of the second yeat of opetatlon an agricnltnte ptogtam was 
established. This program was to serve two purposes. It was to produce some of 
the foodstuff for students living in dormitories, and was to serve as a training 
program for students who wished to pursue agriculture as a life vocation. With 
the development of the 110,000 acres of irrigable land in the San Juan basin, by 
the Onited States Bureau of Reclamation, it was desirable to teach young farmers 
how to farm and make the soil yield its fruits. The equivalent of one section of 
agricultural land was set aside for a school farm. This was located close to the 
campus. In addition to the agrieultur?. program on campus, an on-the-job agriculture 
program was sponsored by San Juan Community College. With the assistance of special- 
ists from Hew Mexico State University, Havajo adults were trained to make the soil 
produce enough so that the farmer was able to pay into tribal funds for use of the 

newly developed land* 

The school farm became so successful that a variety of crops were grown. 

Vegetables were in abundance, fresh for the table and in over-supply. This prompted 
the promotion of a cannery to preserve surplus vegetables for use in off seasons. 

Fruit trees were planted and began to yield. Apple trees did as well as any in the 
United States. Enough apples, peaches, apricots, carrots, beans and tomatoes were 

to provide foodstuff for dormitories. As the years went by, the needs became 
greater. The Tribal Council made more land available for school farms so that pro- 
duce was grown for the increasing numbers of students. 

She livestock industry was an important part of this early agricultural program. 
The dairy herd produced milk and milk products for dormitory dining rooms. The Tribal 
Council purchased beef animals, hogs, sheep and goats to be raised, A poultry enter- 
prise was started. This latter enterprise provided sufficient eggs and poultry for 
the dining rooms. The livestock was processed in a small slaughter house and processi 





plant* Hides were sold and bones were med as fertilizer* The spirit of rodeo 
coiopetition laade this anissal husbandry an interesting venture* Along with the work 
and learning went the fun* 

The college adopted an open door policy* Xt admitted all high school graduates^ 
Navajos and non-Nava jos, as well as others over 18 years of age who demonstrated that 
they could profit from a program* Students iidiose achievement was equal to or better 
than the average of high school graduates in the ITnited States were encouraged to 
plan for a full four-year college or university program* Some went directly to such 
institutions upon high school graduation; others attended the community college and 
pursued a college transfer program* Some who ranked considerably below the average 
were given opportunities to eliminate deficiencies through use of teaching machines 
in the study center* High school courses were available on machines so that students 
could acquire Imowledge and skills that might make it possible for them to succeed 
upon transfer* Students with severe deficiencies were not permitted to take transfer 
courses until they met the achievement levels that permitted success in courses pur- 
sued* Tests clearly indicated that the Navajo students had mental abilities equal 
to that of white students* However, achievement tests clearly indicated that more 
than 80 per cent were deficient in acquired knowledge* Students demonstrated an 
unusual ability to coordinate eye and manipulative muscles* The women had already 
demonstrated this ability on the assembly lines of Fairchild Conductor Corporation 
at Shiprock, in assembling transistors and diodes* 

Few Navajos had entered the stream of service occupations* Barbers were scarce 
or non-e]i£i stent in all communities on the reservation* Some men traveled more than 
100 miles twice each month to get haircuts* Others encouraged their wives to do the 
Job. Programs were designed to train students for positions of barber, beauty oper- 
ator, service station attendant, waitress, sales clerk, cash register operator and 
radio repairman* Some positions were so limited that the college cooperated with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in selecting and sending students to cities away from 
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the reservation for training* One such position vas that of watch repairman. 

Because roads were needed in many parts of the reservation, a program of train- 
ing men to operate road building equipment was begun utilizing *.n-the-Job experience. 
Schools on wheels were developed to accomplish this community development program. 

The beautiful scenery found on the reservation was almost unknown to the American 
tourist in 1965. Motels had been established in Kayenta, Chinle, Window Rock and 
Shiprock. The Tribal Council was Just beginning to realize the value of the tourist 
dollar to the econoisy of the reservation. Students were trained to be cooks, bakers 
and hotel managers to assist in this phase of community development. Bringing the 
tourist to the reservation provided many new Jobs for the Havajo. Most of these were 
in the service occupations. However, related services were to develop. Heretofore, 
the Havajo Police were the only helpers to stranded tourists. Automobile repair shops 
were almost non-existent. Service stations were few and far between. The tourists 
wanted to have films developed within 24 hours and wanted to try again the next day 
to capture some picture that had been missed. The tourist wanted to learn about 
Havajo legend and history, fpecial outdoor stages in natural aiigihitheatres were 
developed early and summer programs were given around campfires. Stude-;ts in drama 
classes were instrumental in writing script for such presentations and were the actors 
during the summer months. This provided employment and assisted greatly in attracting 
tourists to the reservation. Special guided tours required the employment of has 
drivers and guides. These programs provided the tourist with the things that he 
wanted to spend his money to see. It also provided an income of outside dollars to 

bolster the economy of the reservation. 

Almost all Havajo housing was substandard by national norms. This called for 

the development of housing projects in several communities on the reservation. To 
accosq>lish this task it was necessary to provide schools on wheels. Students in the 
construction trades built trailer houses to serve as schools. One trailer was used 
as a classroom, library and study center. Another was equipped with a kitchen and 



dining room. Another with shop and tool storage. Others were used to house the 
families of the teachers and as dormitories for the students. In each community 
some students lived at home and worked on construction as they learned the build- 
ing trades in trailer schools. 

Advanced placement and credit by examination were early Innovations of the 
college. Students who demonstrated proficiency in any subject area offered were 
given credit. Students were able to spend time with teaching machines to acquire 
knowledge and skills that permitted them to qualify by proficiency examinations. 

Ihe audio-visual work was very successful and most courses offered in the college 
were video taped and placed in the study center. Students who aiissed a class could 
check out a tape and get the value of the day*s lesson. Students who did not under- 
stand the lesson checked out tapes and were able to learn important things that they 
missed during the regular class session. Courses on video tape that were needed by 
only a small number of students were purchased and made available in cooperation 
with the director of the study center. 

An luq»ortant part of the instructional program was the work experience which 
was required of almost all students. Students were given opportunities to work 
for wages and were required to deposit earnings in the school bank* Ihe school 
bank operated just like any bank except that checks were cashable only oi- campus. 
Students were required to learn to manage their time and money. Students who were 
unwilling to conform to standards were dismissed and space was made available to 
anoth'^r student who had the desire. Exacting standards were established in all 
training programs. To have required less of students would have put the trained 
Navajo at a severe disadvantage in competing with other people off the reservation. 

The spirit of the school was such that the student government was given a 
great deal of responsibility in establishing codes of conduct. Civil government 
procedures were effected so that the students were learning by experience. Student 
elections were spirited and some were as hotly contested as seats on the Tribal 
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Couacil* Time was allocated for the performance of student body duties and office 
space was specifically designed to carry out the function of government on the 
campus* Students elected to important positions were required to take a course in 
government and the operation of their office was the training ground* However, 
during the course they also learned about tribal, city, state and federal govern*' 
ment activities* The school newspaper served as the training ground for those 
interested in all phases of journalism* It also provided the opportunity ror stu* 
dents to exercise the freedom of a responsible press* 

' r : IV. ;sTina®iTs'''-'^ 



Most of the students were Navajo. However, many white students whose parents 
were employed on the reservation were in attendance. Some Hopi Indian students 
at^tended this college because it was reasonably close to their homes* Some out'^of* 
state students were admitted on a regular tuition basis* This provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Navajo to learn about people from other parts of the country and 
other parts of the world* 

Faw Navajo students came from homes that had sufficient income to provide a 
college education for members of the family* The federal government's work study 
program was made available to almost all the students* In this study program the 
student worked fifteen hours each week and earned $18*75 per week. This was enough 
money for him to pay for his board and room* He was expected to earn enough in the 
sunaser months to pay for books, clothing, and incidental expenses. The Tribal 
Council made work opportunities available for this purpose* 

Many of the jobs filled by students under the work- study program related 
closely to the operation of the scho&l* Some of the students served as readers 
for instructors, others as part-time secretaries and clerks, still others as part- 
time custodians* Others were used as teacher aides in the neighboring schools, both 
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public and BIA* Whenever possible, the work experience was directly related to 
the student* s future occupation* Jobs provided the opportunity to earn and learn* 

The spirit of the students was good* Living quarters for the young men and 
women were small, accommodating only eight boys and eight girls* The small dormi- 
tories had fehree wings, one for girls, one for boys, and the third for a kitchen 
and living quarters for the house parents* The lobby served as a living room- 
dining room combination* The kitchen was separated from the lobby by a counter* 

Girls prepared food in accordance with instructions by the campus nutritionist* 

These instructions came over closed circuit television. Boys and girls were required 
to rotate cleaning assignments in their respective wings. The living experience 
was to be as home-like as possible and was a vital part of the total educational 
program* 

^ - V. FINANCE m> BlgLPIKGS V - v i 

Finance and buildings were so inseparable that a single discussion of both 
will serve the purpose* The parent junior college district found it difficult to 
secure enough money for all building needs. However, with students earning money 
from federally sponsored work-study programs, it was possible for some of the Tribal 
Scholarship money to be used for buildings and operational costs* A small amount 
of money was made available the first year, with increasing amounts in the years 
that followed. The Tribal Scholarship Committee continued to sponsor and pay the 
way for talented students to attend four-year institutions* The first year of 
operation saw only a slight decrease in the number of scholarship grants because 
the Navajo Community College could not provide for many students* 

Campus buildings were not available* Use was made of other tribal buildings 
to get school started. Food service was arranged with another establishment in 
the community. The first building projects were several dormitory units, enough 
to accommodate 320 students* Tribal equipment, money and materials (lumber in 
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particular) were used to keep construction costs down* fhe tribal development and 
design department provided the architectural work and the first building technologg^ 
teachers provided the supervision for students during the construction program* This 
was to be repeated time and time again in the years that followed* 

The parent institution made an application to a private foundation to secure 
funds for the executive dean*s salary and for the salary of his secretary* A grant 
was secured for the first three years of operation^ Included in the grant were suf- 
ficient funds to bring some of the best talent in America to the reservation to 
provide counsel during the development. Federal grants were requested under provis- 
ion established by federal law and some federal funds were made available, particularly 
for the vocational shop buildings* Surplus materials and equipment were acquired 
to reduce the cost of initial investments. Much of the shop equipment was obtained 
by this procedure* Other federal funds were made available to develop the guidance 
resources and to equip some of the necessary laboratories. 

Some tribal funds were invested in dormitories* Rental receipts repaid the 
principal sum along with a fair interest for the use of the funds. This was one 
method used by the tribe to invest in capital goods and receive a dual return; 
money in the form of interest and education for members of the tribe* 

The parent Institution counted the attendance of students who were taking 
programs for credit and received state aid for each full-time student equiva—ent* 

In addition, the parent district charged tuition for students who were not residents 
of the parent county and this was used to help defray costs of instruction and oper- 
ation. Ownership of some buildings on the campus remained with the tribe. However, 
the responsibility for determining how they were to be used remained with the parent 
district although they sought the advice of the Tribal Education Commie tee* In order 
to maintain proper accounting of expenditures a rental system was devised so that 
the parent institution paid a nominal rental fee for use of buildings* This then 
became a part of the operational cost in determining the true cost of the institution. 
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By means of a lease-purchase agreement, the district acquired ownership of the 
buildings* 

Part of the $400,000 Income from the investment of the tribe's permanent school 
fund was diverted for use in building construction, part was used for operational 
costs, and the balance was used to send students to school away from the reservation* 
Those attending the community college were expected to pay their own expenses* 

By 1969 the Tribal Scholarship Committee ceased sending students away for voca- 
tional and technical training* It was in that year that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
had sufficient funds to provide that type of education for all qualified Navajos* Thus, 
more money became available for use on the local college. The Scholarship Committee 
continued sending students away from the reservation to pursue four-year and graduate 
programs leading to the professions and engineering* As the years passed, the ntimber 
who were sent away for the first two years of work beyond high school dwindled. This 
was due in part to the more realistic goals that the Navajo acquired and due in part 
to the interest that the Navajo student had in Navajo Community College* 



The foregoing description of the growth and development of Navajo Community Col- 
lege, although fictitious, siiggests the nature of the survey team's recommendations 
as they relate to the purpose of the college and the philosophy of the instructional 
program that is needed. The chapters that follow provide factual material from which 
these recommendations arise* As these chapters are read, the type of community col- 
lege that has been described should be kept in mind* Such a college can be obtained 
but it must come from the interest and efforts of the Navajos, No one from the out- 
side can come onto the reservation and impose such an institution; it must grow from 
an idea into reality through the efforts of the Navajos, The chapters that follow 
present basic information that is needed for guidance in the development of a com- 
munity college for the reservation. Such a college is possible, and the survey team 
thinks that it is needed « 
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The Navajo people actively support formal education at all levels. Although 



in an earlier age they avoided and resisted schooling with every means at their 
disposal, the Navajo now believe education provides the principal avenue of ad- 

vanceiaent fo^ the tribe* 

nuB*ers of Navajo youth are graduating from elementary and high 
school, and attending college. Although there is evidence of improving academic 
performance by Navajo students, language and reading difficulty a,.d cultural dif 
ferences remain barriers to effective education. These handicaps, coupled with 
the problem of adjusting to an alien caucus life, have taken a withering 



toll of Navajo students in off-Reservation colleges and universities. 

The Navajo leadership has expressed interest for some time in establishing 
a community college on the reservation. General interest among the people is in- 
dicated by a survey conducted among students now attending colleges off the reset 
vation, by b-tgb school graduates not presently in school and by parents of high 

school graduates# 

Projections of probable enrollmonts. based on the present and future number 
of high school graduates, clearly indicates the need for a community college. 
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I. HISTORY OF EDUCATION 









"^Prior to signing of the Treaty of 1868 and the establishment of the Navajo 
Reservation, the United States made no provision for the education of the 

Navajo people (Information in this section. Young, pp.7-28). 

Under the ireatsf of 1868, Navajo parents were to be "Induced or compelled" to 
send their children to school. Resistance of the Navajos made this initial attempt 
ineffectual and, in 1869, a new policy was inaugurated. Under this policy, religious 
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and educational work among Indians was allotted to religious denominations. In 
1870, the care of the Havajo Iribe in Arizona and Hew Mexico was accepted by the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. A school was established in an existing building 

at Ft* Defiance, but attendance was scanty# 

A boarding school was started at Ft. Defiance in 1880 by the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs, but, by 1884, the school had not been successful in enticing many parents 
to send their children, nor for the children to remain once they had been enrolled. 
In October of 1884, 22 pupils were in attendance, Ihe number increased to 33 by 

January of 1885# 

A few years later. In 1887, the school attendance of Indian children was made 
compulsory, and thereafter it became the custom to use police to locate children 
and place them in school. Frequently, parents hid their children from the police, 
or voluntarily sent only the sickly and weak, retaining the strong at home. 

Despite continuing resistance of the Havajos toward formal schooling, during 
the first decade of the 1900s schools were constructed at Tuba City, Leupp, 
Tohatchl, Shlprock, and Chinle; and during the following decade at Crownpoxnt, 

Toadlena and Fort Wingate. 

The Meriam Report of 1928 described the eight boarding schools and nine day 
schools, with facilities for 2,865 students. The operation at that time was con- 
sidered decrepit and the report recommended expansion of the day school system 

rather than the boarding school program# 

With de-emphasis of the boarding school system, 50 new day schools were built 

during the 1930s on the reservation, adding 3,500 new spaceso Designed to permit 

children to live at home and cosmute by bus. the new school system faced difficulty 

because of the absence of the necessary road system. With the outbreak of World 

War II, the continuance of bus service became impossible. 

By the 1940s there was a growing awareness of the need for formal schooling 
by the Havajo people, and during the war period temporary, make-shift dormitory 
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operations > built in some localities by Kavajo parents themselves , converted the 
day schools to a boarding basis and kept the reservation school system alive* 

Public attention was focused on the need for greater emphasis on Navajo edu- 
cation by the report of a 1946-47 study* The report indicated that 66 per cent 
of the Havajos had no education whatsoever and the median number of school years 
was less than one - compared with a median of 5*7 years for the United States 
Indian population generally and 8.4 for the total population. 

The Long Range Act of 1950 authorized $25 j 000, 000 for school construction. In- 
cluded was provision to construct dormitories in locations bordering the reservation 
so that Navajo students might attend public schools. The federal government was 
expected to contribute proportionate classroom space and to pay per capita opera- 
ting costs to the co-operating school districts. 

The Long Range Act was expected to provide facilities for only 55 per cent of 
the existing school population. It was believed at that time that the reservation 
area could support only one-half of the 70,000 Navajos^ and that population shifts 
would reduce the school facility needs. 

Emigration from the reservation has never appealed to the Navajo people and 
the population today is nearly 107,000. Consequently, school construction has not 
met the growing need. An estimated 80 per cent of elementary- secondary age- 
children were in schools on and off the reservation in 1964-65. 









The school system serving the Navajo Tribe Is a highly varied and far-flung 



operation. It includes mission schools, public schools and facilities operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The latter liiclude day schools, trailer schools, 
boarding schools on and off the reservation, and bordertown and reservation dormi- 
tory operations (Information in this section unless otherwise indicated. Young, 



Bureau of Indiatt Affairs Operations 

The Bureau operates 50 boarding schools > 11 day schools and 8 trailer schools® 

The Bureau also operates one reservation dormitoi^# This dormitory is not connected 
with a specific school j but serves children who attend classes at local or nearby 
public schools® (Dept® of Health, Education, and Welfare, Navajo Tribe). 

Off-reservation dormitories are maintained at seven towns bordering the reser- 
vation to accomoaodate Navajo students who attend the public schools there. Two ad- 
ditional dormitories are planned for bordertowns where sizeable numbers of Navajo 
students presently attend school. The off-reservation dormitory facilities were 
originally designed to accommodate only high school students, but lack of facilities 
on the reservation has necessitated accommodating the first through ti^elfth grades 
in the peripheral towns. 

Thirteen off-reservation boarding schools, located at sites ranging from Oklahoma 
to California, serve Navajo and other Indian students® 

Public Schools 

During the late 1940s, the Navajo Tribe demanded that federal schools be re- 
placed with local public schools on the premise that the two systems differed essen- 
tially in their objectives, curricula and teaching methods® Public Law 815 funds, 
in the amot 2 ®tt of $1,000 per student, became available for construction of such 
schools® The first public school constructed under this law was at Ft. Defiance, 
Arizona. More than 20 public schools districts now have installations serving chil- 
dren on the reservation. 

Mission Schools 

The conduct of Indian education was almost entirely in the hands of the missions 
from 1869 to 1897. In the last years, however. Congress established a policy that 
thereafter the government would not subsidize the operation of sectaricin schools 
serving Indian groups. 

The largest of 21 mission schools serving the Navajo students on and off the 
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reservation are located at Fanolngton and Eehoboth in New Mexico^ and Ganado and 



St. Michaels in Arizona. They enroll approximately 50 per cent of the Navajo stu- 



dents attending mission schools (Branch of Education, Window Rock, Arizona, April 
15. 1965). 







Table I shows the number of pupils attending the various types of schools dur- 



ing the years 1959-60 through 1964-65 (Statistics for fiscal 1960-64, BIA Branch of 
Education, April 15, 1965). Several factors are evident in examining the table. 

First the total number of Navajo pupils attending school has increased from approxi- 
mately 29,000 to almost 40,000 over the six-year period. This is an increase of 
38 per cent. Second, the number of Navajo pupils, 6 to 18 years of age, attending 
public schools has increased from 10,137 to 16,393, or 61.7 per cent* Curing the 
same period the number attending boarding and day schools of the B3A increased 
from 16,003 to 19,706, or 23 per cent. Although the number attending mission schools 
was relatively small in 1959-60 (1,267) it maintained about the same (1,292) in 
1964-65 after dropping from a high of 1,505 in 1963-64. The approximate annual 
student increases are 10 per cent in public schools, 6 per cent in BIA schools, 

2 per cent in mission schools, and 6 per cent for the totals in all categories. 

These data are shown graphically in Figure 2. 

Total population figures for Navajos are difficult to determine. One diffi- 
culty is the fact that many babies bom to families in their living imits are not 

I ' ' ■ , 

reported for periods of time extending into years. It is also understood that the 
names of deceased individuals are sometimes not removed from census rolls. Keeping 



in mind the difficulties encountered in establishing an exact census count, the 
best census figure for Navajos living on the reservatioii in November, 1964, was 
106.^773 (Melvin Wise, research analyst). 
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Fig.2 Navajo Pupils Educated in Federal, Public, and Mission Schools, 1959-1965 





Tti&re is an svidsnt incsrsas© in biirths ovBt de«iths as shown in tha total m ^ach 
age group in Table II • In April 1965 there were 2,142 twenty-year-olds who were 
bom in 1945 but there were 4,251 three-year-olds who were bom in 1962# During 
this 17-year period, the increase averaged about 3 per cent annually# 

Table III also indicates the total number of students enrolled in all types 
of schools in each age group# For example, in the 20-year-old age group 1,118 of 
2,142, or 52 per cent, were in the various types of schools; whereas in the 9-year- 
old age group 3,520 of 4,108, or 86 per cent, were in the various schools# More 
than 80 per cent of all children 8 to 16 years of age were in school# The increased 
percentage of Navajo pupils in the 9-year-old group over the 20-year-old group may 
indicate the change in attitude toward school attendance by Navajo faDoilies* As 
schools become available closer to the homes of Navajo children, it is believed 
that virtually all such children will enroll in schools. it Is observed that 

71,260 out of the total of 106,773 Nava jos are 20 years of age or less, that the 
birth rate is increasing steadily, and that the holding power of schools for Navajo 
children also is increasing, it becomes clear that enrollment in a community college 
specifically for Navajo youth should be similarly affected# Predicted enrollments 
are given later in the present chapter# First an analysis is necessary to determine 
the current extent of attendance in colleges and other post-high school programs# 




The increasing interest of the Navajo people in education has extended to the 
post-high school level. Each year larger numbers of high school graduates are 



entering programs designed to prepare them for vocational, technical and professional 
careers# The low economic status of most Navajo families has necessitated financial 
assistance for Navajo students# Although the amount of such aid has increased sig- 
nificantly in recent years, it is still insufficient to provide assistance for all 
those wishing to obtain additional training# 
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Navaio Tribal Scholarships 

TJie Navajo Tribe established its first scholarship program in 1954» The initial 
appropriation for this purpose was $30,000* The scholarship fund was increased in 
subse<|uent years and amounted to $180,000 in 1957* That year the Navajo Tribal 
Council established a $5,000,000 scholarship fund stipulating that the annual income 
therefrom would provide scholarships for Navajo students* The fund was increased to 
$10,000,000 in 1959 and now provides an annual Income of approximately $400,000 
(HcCrath and Others, p. 48). 

Since 1954, the Navajo Scholarship Program has provided aid for 3,222 college 
and post-high school students. (See Table III). Approximately 12 per cent of this 
ntnober have graduated. The guidance and counseling officer of the Navajo Tribal 
Scholarship program attributes the enormous drop-out rate primar#ly to weakness in 
English and mathematics (Smith, pp. 49-50). Homesickness and social ad justoKmt add 
to the problem. 

In 1965, there were 41 graduates with bachelors degrees. Over half, 23, of 
these majored in education. An additional 40 students completed two-year technical 
and vocational or secretarial and commercial programs (Navajo Tribal Scholarships 
Committee office). 

Bureau of Ihdlan Affairs Grants 

In addition to Tribal Council Scholarships, there are BIA grants, which are 
fewer in number, but which greatly increase the number of eligible high school gradu- 
ates who can go to college. Scholarships during 1964-65 totaled 91 and the amount of 
financial aid was $45,523. Of the 91, 44 were first-year students, 18 were second- 
year students, 21 were third, 7 were fourth and 1 %^as a graduate student. Of these 
BIA grants, 39 were distributed to graduates of public schools, 33 to graduates of 
Bureau schools and 19 to mission school graduates. 

It is impossible to confidently predict the number of students who would remain 
to complete a full two-year program if a junior college were on the reservation. It 
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TABLE III 




Year 


Funds Available 


Humber of Grants 


1953-54 


$ 30,000 


35 


1954-55 


65,000 


83 


1955-56 


100,000 


108 


1956-57 


115,000 


109 


1957-58 


180,000 


200 


1958-59 


400,000 


179 


1959-60 


400,000 


219 


1960-61 


400,000 


361 


1961-62 


4 OO 5 OOO 


322 


1962-63 


400,000 


316 


1963-64 


400,000 


204 


1964-65 


400,000 


536 


1965-66 


400,000 


550 


^Bata From Tribal Council 


Scholarship Committee 
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is obvious, however, that the factor of homesickness, which enters in markedly in 
colleges at great distances, would virtually be eliminated. Ihe adjustment factor 
to a different societal group would not exist. A relatively large portion of academi- 
cally average, or above average students would, in all likelihood, complete two years 
of college work. Many other less able students would be expected to complete short 

term courses of one year or less* 



Interest in Wavaio C otanmnltv College 

Ihe service provided by a Navajo Community College can be measured tentatively 
by ascertaining the attitude of three groups: (1) Navajo students attending off- 

reservation colleges, (2) Navajo high school graduates who are not enrolled in any 
college, (3) and Navajo parents of high school graduates. Several questions pertinent 
to each of these groups were formulated and responses were collected. They came from 
students attending ^p-oximately 80 colleges throughout the nation and from a repre- 
sentative sample of each of the other two gro»q>s from the five subagencies through- 



out the reservation. Arrangements were made to have either the dean of students or 
one of the Navajo students on each college campus collect the information from theit 
group. The non-college high school graduates and the parents of high school gradu- 
ates on the reservation were interviewed by a Navajo survey assistant. 

ronooe Students. Responses from 281 students in 56 colleges were tabu 



lated. These students are graduates from 68 high schools in eight states (New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Oklahoma, California, Nevada and Oregon). These 



students are following 48 different programs of studies, but about 25 per cent are 
preparing to teach. About 30 per cent of the students responding indicated that they 
are attending the present school because it offered the program they wanted. Another 
30 percent credited either a counselor or a teacher for the choice of Institutions. 
An equal number credited their families and friends, and about 10 per cent said the 
school attended was less e:^ensive than others for the program desired. 

Students were asked, "Would you have considered attending a junior college near 







IP 










the Navajo reservation upon high school graduation had there been one?** Fifl^- 
three per cent of respondents indicated **Yes** and 45 per cent **No**« Two per cent 
were undecided* They were nearly all desirous of helping the Navajo people after 
college: 94 per cent reacting In this manner* 

A number of reasons were suggested why Navajo college students drop out of 




college before con^leting their intended programs. Ranked in order of frequency, 
college students offered these reasons: (1) lack of effort, (2) inadequate academic 

preparation, (3) problems concerning alcohol, (4) desire to return to family and 
friends, (5) lack of sufficient fund% (6) marriage, (7) not socially accepted on 
caii^ms, (8) lack of adjustment to college life, and (9) unsympathetic instructors. 

A list of 20 other reasons were mentl.uii«id froui one to four times by the students* 



High School Graduates Not in College * In the analysis of high school graduates 
who are not now in college, a number of significant factors were noted* One-third 
of the students interviewed were married* More than half the graduates had entered 
college at soifie time after their high school graduation, but only one-fourth of 
those entering completeci the program which they started* Another one- fifth dropped 
out for flnas^cial reaso 0113 according to the respondents. Marriage, illness, military 
service, an! several other miscellaneous reasons were given by the remaining half of 
those who entered upon, but failed to complete, their college programs* 

Ttie high schooll g^raduates who did not enter a college offered several reasons# 
lack of finances led the reasons given by 75 per cent of those not entering college. 
Twenty-three per cent started i?sorking# In s<mie cases they intended to enter college 
later, hut they did not do so,. Of the remaining 18 per cent, 8 per cent married and 
1C per cent felt inadequate aicademically to pursue college work* 

MiSt of the high school graiduates (91 per cant) felt they needed mors education 
or training for theilr desired vocation* Nearly as large a portion (84 per cent) 
indicated that the to* secure further edufistional tralsi'^-ng* It is interesting 
to note that 81 par cent of the graduates interviewed said they would have considered 
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attending a Jnnioif college on the reservation j if one had been available* 

Parents of High School Graduates * Only parents, having one or more children who 
graduated from high school, were included in the san^^le interviewed regarding attitudes 
toward college attendance. Of the total interviewed, 32 per cent had one child who 
graduated from high school; 26 per cent had two children who finished high school; 

21 per cent, three graduates; 17 per cent, four graduates; and 4 per cent, five or 
more graduates. 

Parents interviewed actually had a large number of children who had attended 
college. Of the total children of all parents Interviewed, 65 per cent had attended 
college at one time. Moreover, the parents were unanimous in their expressed desire 
that their children should go to college. If a jimior college had existed on the 
Navajo reservation, 94 per cent of the parents would have preferred that their children 
should attend it. Reasons given included the fact that it would have been less expen- 
sive; it would have been ’’closer to home”; the children would have been more likely 
to keep the Indian culture and traditions of the reservation; and they would be less 
likely to forget the Navajo language if they were on the reservation. 

The 9 per cent who preferred that their children attend college away from the 
reservation gave the following reasons^ (1) ’’Need to get away from the reservation 
so they can learn to speak better English”, (2) ’’Children should get away from the 
reservation so they can observe how the rest of the world lives”, and <3) ’’Children 
would get better education in four-year college”, 

Navalo Hifeh School Seniors Increasing 

Increases in nuDdber of Indian pupils attending schools are evident, regardless 
of the way census and enrollment data are grouped. 

Table IV shows pupil population totals in 1C public school systems on and near 
the reservation. The percentage of increase in totals each year using 196©*§1 as a 
base waag 1961^62, 8,3 per cent increase; 1.962-635 '20.9 per cent increase; 1963-64, 
30.9 per cent Increase; and 1964-65, 49.3 per cent increase. 
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Tables V and VI show increases in nus^ers of seniors in BIA peripheral donoi* 
tories and the nuiuber of Indian pupils graduating from selected public high schools » 
respectively* Exmnination of totals in these Tables for 1959-60 4nd 1964-65 again 
show increases amounting to 152 per cent* 



in order to approach the problem of predicting possible enrollment for a com- 
munity college it is necessary, not only to note increases in the nuinbers of Navajos 
attending and graduating from high schools, but also to examine the distribution of 
these graduates throughout the reservation* Equally important is the factor of 
availability of already established colleges and training programs which potential 
codeminity college students may attend* 

Many ha we attended college and training programs throughout the U*S* 

and it would be anticipated that some would continue to prefer to go away to school* 
This may be due to the nature of curriculum desired, to the fact that brothers or 
sisters attended other institutions with pleasure or to other reasons* 

Due to the geographic size of the reservation, students on the extremities or 
off the reservation may be closer to another college or training institution* It 
is assumed that regardless of the location of the Navajo Gcmmiunity Campus, more than 
one-third of the total number of students who could be called *'petentlal enrollees” 
in the Natajo Community College would attend elsewhere* The survey team assumes', 
therefore^ that only 60 per cent of those who pursue post-high school work will 
attend the proposed Navajo Community College* 

Tables VII and VllI were developed to help planners determine the approximate 
location of students* It is apparent that there were about one- third again as many 
in Arizona as in New Mexico, This is because Arizona has almost twice as many pupils 
in federal schools as there are in New Mexico, Utah has relatively few Navajo chil- 
dren in any of the types of schools* 
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TABLE V 




Data furnished by respective school districts 




TABLE VI 
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The distribution of pupils In the five subagencies of the reservation Is shown 
in Table VIII* The Ft* Pef lance Agency has the greatest number with Crownpolnt hav- 
ing the second largest number; Shiprock^ Tuba City and Chinle follow in that order* 

The number of Hava jo students who may attend the new coiumsnlty college will be 
affected further by Increases or decreases in percentages of high school graduates 
in relation to the marimUm possible graduates* The maximum possible Is the number 
of youths In a given year who are age of normal Mgh school graduates* Ihe num- 
her who actually graduate and who become eligible to enter college are those remaining 
after dropouts have occurred throifghout the elementary and secondary grades* 

Frolectcd Enrollments in Naval o Commiriitv College 

Projected enrollments for the proposed Navajo Community College are shown In 
Table IX* These are anticipated enrollments after the various factors discussed In 
the previous sections and others have been tvaken into consideration* One of these 
factors is the annual number of high school graduates^ as shown In Figure 3. It 
should be stressed also that these projections can he anticipated only If a complete 
cotlege program Is Initiated ^en the Institution begins* If only selected programs 
are Initially of fered, it Is apparent that only small groups of students within the 
total possible number could be served and^ therefore, total enrollment would be re- 



duced proportionally* 

If ail phases of the instructional program of the college are In operation 
when It opens In September 1968, the opening enrollment should approximate 450 



students* These would form the first class representing only freshmen* It should 
be anticipated that some of these students would not return for a second year* A 
part of these may choose to go to other colleges. While others will terminate formal 
educational training* Some students will withdraw for other reasons* The projection 



formula assumes that only one-half of the first class will become sophomores, but 
constant Increases In the percentage of freshmen groups should occur In succeeding 
years* The formula also assumes that a larger percentage of graduating seniors will 
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TABLE IX 




High School 



Hj^vajo Gomaunll'.y 

1 oeriit 



Toaie 


Births 


Year 


Hi^er 


Year 


Bnrollioii; 


1949 


3,297 


1967 


1,429 


1967-68 




1950 


3,231 


1968 


1,497 


1968-69 


449 


1951 


3,216 


1969 


1,608 


1969-70 


683 


1952 


3,587 


1970 


1,913 


1970-71 


831 


1953 


3,716 


1971 


2,093 


1971-72 


976 


1954 


3,938 


1972 


2,363 


1972-73 


1042 


1955 


4,108 


1973 


2,602 


1973-74 


1231 


1956 


4,108 


1974 


2,738 


1974-75 


1392 


1957 


3,972 


1975 


2,780 


1975-76 


1466 


1958 


4,068 


1976 


2,848 


1976-77 


1533 


1959 


4,010 


1977 


2,807 


1977-78 


1569 


1960 


4,098 


1978 


2,869 


1978-79 


1620 


1961 


4,349 


1979 


3,044 


1979-80 


1716 


1962 


4,251 


1980 


2,976 


1980-81 


1715 
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enroll from year to year during the first 10 years* 

Table IX also the projected number of full-time students for any given 

year through 1980, and figure 4 shows the same growth pattern at two**year intervals* 
These totals in the judgment of the survey team represent the moar defenaibla figures 
which they can develop* If experience through the years ahead furnish enrollment 
figures which vary from these, it is believed that they will reveal the projections 
to be conservative* If differences occur, this variance is the more desirable* It 
is preferable to es^and facilities after experience than to over build and find an 
undue amount of unused space ax d facilities* 

If the Hava jo Community College enrolls approximately ISOO slxiden^s 
will be large enough for an economical operation, but not too large for exhibiting a 
friendly and personal atmosphere between faculty and students* The college will de- 
velop an adult vocational program which will add many to the total enrollment* Ho 
projections are furnished on the adult program because this phase of the cotununity 
college program will need to develop after the initiation of the regular program 
for high school graduates* However, by 1975, it would be anticipated that the adult 
short tern training progrfims could involve from 700 to 900 additional part-time 
enrollees* 




CHAPTER III 




jjnemploym&nt aud mderemployiiient have romined severe ptohlaiw fo^ 
people, Althotigh the tribal government and the Bureau of Indian Affairs have been 






successful in efforts to increase job opportunities through a variety of en«.lcyment 
programs, the number of Jobs available has failed to reduce the unemployment rate 
significantly because of the Increasing number of Havajos entering the labor force 



annually* 

This chapter contains a presentation oi the major sources of emplojoncnt t ^ 
available to the Savajo. Included are the tribal enterprises, private industrial 
developments, self-employment, and the training and placement of Navajos off the 

reservation# 

Included also are national employment trends and the relationship of employ- 



ment and education* 




Tribal forest Products Industry, 



As of January, 1960, the Navajo forests represented 2,030,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber, located on a 438,457 acre area cos^rl sing the Defiance and 
Chuska-lsalle units of the Navajo Work Circle. The timber is reserved for the 
tribal Induotry. Remaining forested areas are scattered and not generally acces- 
sible for commerclat p«.rposes (Information in this section. Young, pp. 178-184). 

Reservation timber land is under the protection and management of the Navajo 
Agency Branch of Forestry. The management program is Jointly financed by the 
federal government and the Navajo Tribe. The branch currently ha# 13 regular and 

la”scasonal fire control eng>loyees. 

large-scale development of the Navajo lusher Industry began in 1946 after 





expansion of the mill located at Sawmill, bringing the annual cut to more than 
12,000,000 board feet* Continned expansion brought the annual production range 
to between 17,000,000 and 20,000,000 board feet of dressed lumber. 

Approximately 300 Navajo workers are employed In the woods and mill operations. 
During the 1950* s the payroll was $675,000 per year, while the average annual value 

of luniber sold from 1950«60 has been over $1,000 #00!)- 

Subse<|uent surveys of the Navajo timber resources indicated that the total 

annual production of lumber could exceed 50,000,000 board feet. 

As a result, the tribal council agreed to finance a new sawmill operation at 
Navajo, New Mexico, appropriating $7,500,000 for the first phase of development. 

The Navajo Forest Products industries was organized to manage the lumber industry. 

About 400 workers are employed in the new woods and mill operations, bring!-ng 
the total eii 5 >loyment in the industry to about 550. The annual payroll for the 
lumber industry is about $1,700,000. 

Tribal Utilities Authority 

In January, 1959, the tribal council approved an arrangement whereby electricity 
would be purchased by the tribe from the town of Farmington for distribution through 
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a tribal utility system. Tribal funds in the amount of $450,000 were appropriated to 
construct necessary transmission lines from Farmington to serve customers in the 
Shlpijock area^ and service through the tribally owned system begun in the fall of 



1960. 

Extensive development of the water and sewer systems has taken place in the 
past five years. The management, maintenance, and operation of these systems has 

been placed under the Tribal Utility Authority. 

Domestic water systems now exist in practically all Navajo communities through 

the joint efforts of the Navajo Tribe and the BIA. 

Committity sewer ^sterns are designed to acconsBodate much larger populations 
than now exist. For example. Tuba City with a population of 1,500 las a sewer system 
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that will ptovide £ot a population of 5^000. Large sewer ay ataiaa new serve 
City, Kayenta» Chinle, Wlndiw Kock, Ft. Befiance, ShiprOck and tohatchi. Sawiller 
systens serve Navajo > Ltikaehukai and Leuppe. A sewer system is proposed for Ganado. 
Aerial surveys are now being made for 20 additional systems tdiich may he 
in the near future. 

In February, 1961, the tribe appropriated $390, OOC for the installation of 
natural gas lines to serve the Window Roefc-Ft. Befiance-Navajo area. Gas lines 
have now been extended to other parts of the reservation. 

Volunteer fire departments exist in the larger communities and one or two have 
paid employees (conversation vdth BlA. officials). 

Nava IQ Irrigation Protects 

At the time of the l^ug Report in 1948 there were 78 small Irrigated tracts on 
the Navajo Reservation conf>rising 23,000 acres and capable of supporting 400 families 
on a subsistence basis. The Krug Report estimated a potential of 58,859 acres to be 
capable of development exclusive of the Nava jo-8an Juan Project mentioned below. Of 
this potential acreage, 41,986 acres were described as having an assured water supply 
and would provide a livelihood 2or about 800 families (assuming assignments ranged 
from 40 to 60 acres per family). luring the 1950*s, 5,134 acres of new farmland 
were placed under irrigation on the reservation, primarily in the Shiprock area. 

The additional acreage is to be developed in future years (Information in this sec- 
tion, Young, pp. 120-133). 

In 1958, the Navajo Tribe agreed to assume the cost of operating and maintaining 
all irrigation systems on the reservation* The tribe appropriated over $221,000 for 
this purpose in 1960. The cost was formerly home by the federal governments, 

The Navajo-San Juan Irrigation Project, scheduled for completion in 1970, will 
enable development of 110,630 acres of farm land in the South S£*n Juan Bivislon. The 
project will provide an estimated 1,120 families with irrigated fatml and would create 
employment for an additional 2,240 families. - 



Water Developiaftnt and Maintenance 

The taiequal filatributlon of surface water on the reservation caused part of 
the potential grazing land to lie idle idiile other reservation sections were over* 
grazed* Developiaent of water resources accelerated during the 1930* s» slacked off 
during the war years ^ and was begun again in earnest during the decade of the 1950 's* 
Originally financed entirely by federal funds> development and maintenance of 
water resources has been increasingly assumed by the Navajo Tribe «l The total burden 
was taken over by the tribe in 1959* The following year a total of $l9l57»700 was 
appropriated for construction and maintenance of water development 6 The projects 
included 694 drilled wells, 548 dug wells and 895 springs in 1960 (Youngt pp* 172*178) 
Tourist Industry 

One of the newer and potentially lucrative industries idiich the Navajo Tribe is 
beginning to exploit is recreation and tourism* A Tribal Parks Connission was es- 
tablished in 1957 to operate the Tribal Park System^ 

The first tribal park was established at Monument Valley and during the first 
year was visited by 22,114 persons who paid $4,092 in admissions and $7,855 for arts 
and crafts produces* In Hay, 1965, an 80-room modera motel, ^*lfonument Valley Inn**, 
was opened at Kayenta (Smith, p* 92)* Under lease arrangements^ the Navajo Tribe 
receives 7 per cent of gross receipts frem room rentals and 1% per cent of restau- 
rant and other retail sales<» In 1965, 25 Navajos were employed by the inn in vari- 
ous capacities* During 1964, leases were negotiated for construction of the Window 
kook Shopping Center Conq^lex and of a new 34-unit motel and coffee shop at Window 
kock (conversation with motel employees)* 

The Tribe owns and operates two motel and restaurant cos&inations, one at 
Window Hock and the other at Shiprock* These developments provide Job* opportunities 
for Navajos in business management and operation* 

Other parks have been established* Camping and picnic facilities have been 
developed and tourist maps and brochures printed* Aslimproved roads make the 




teseryation laore acte88ible» tourism ean be expected to become an important source 
of Jobs and income* Purveys indicate that one and one«*hal£ million automobiles uill 
travel State Reservation Route 1 annually* With the opening of Lake Rowell, the 
possibilities for developing recreation facilities by the HavaJO'^fribe^ becsaie ahorai^ 
iSmith, p* '92X* 

Tribal Government 

Local government units of the Navajo Tribe are called chapters* Officers in 
the 96 active chapters consist of a president, vice president, secretary, and 
grazing committeeman who are elected for four-year terms in open chapter meetings* 
Paid on a per diem basis, the officers are charged with the duties of hearing mid 
deciding family and property disputes, allotting homesites and grazing permits and 
carrying out miscellaneous duties (information in this section unless otherwise 
indicated, Young, pp* 400-417, 597-606)* 

The legislative branch of the government eonsists of a Navajo Tribal Council 
conposed of 74 delegates nominated by local community conventions conducted by the 
chapters, and elected for four-year terms* Delegates are paid $5,297 per year and 
receive an additional $18 per diem for each day the Council is in session* 

Executive officers of the tribe are the chairmim, vice chaiieman, executive 
secretary and a number of aides* Approximately 45 individuals head the various 
departments and sections within the executive office, public services, natural re- 
sources and business divisions of the executive branch of the Navajo Tribe* 

Law enforcement on the reservation has been primarily a tribal function since 
1959* In 1965, there were a total of 202 officers and administrative personnel* 

Seven judges, including a chief Justice, preside over courts on the reservation* 
A policy of tlie tribe is to hire Navajos to fill all tribal positions for which 
they quallj^* At the present time, a large number of non-Indian professionals are 
employed* 

The total tribal budget for 1964 was $28,828,092* As of the end of 1965, there 
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were approximately 1,100 full time and 300 part time individuals employed by the 
Navajo Tribe isi all ea^loyment classifications {Tribal official)* 

Federal Government Employment 

Although the Navajo Tribe is gradually assuming greater control over the 
affairs of the Navajo people, the presence of the federal government is still 
extensive (Information in this section. Young, pp. 597-604). 

In addition to large-scale school operations already discussed, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs remains responsible for various Navajo affairs either in whole 

or in part. 

The bureau maintains the offices of the general superintendent and his staff, 
plus administrative offices for education, special services, Navajo relocation, 
social work, realty, roads, forestry, land, operations and credit* 

In addition, superintendents, administrative officers and staff for comparable 
duties are stationed at each of the five subagencies. 

Soil Conservation Service . Important to the present and future econoj^ of the 
Navajos is the soil conservation program sponsored originally by the federal govern- 
ment but with increasing participation by the tribe* The progicam involves protec- 




tion against erosion and soil deterioration, restoration of eroded and depleted 
area, stabilization of runoff and sediment production land areas, improvement of 
cover for crops, forest, pasture, and range, retention of water for farm and ranch 
use and water management. Between 1930 and 1960, soil conservation practices re- 
sulted in reclaiming and preserving close to 5,000,000 acres through control of 
brush and dunes, dam and pond construction, land levelling and tree planting* Tech- 
nicians estimated in 1956 that the soil conservation program would take 20 years 




for completion at a cost of $70,000,000 (Young, pp* 172-177)* 

Road and Trail Construction. Prior to 1950 there were few all-weather roads 
on the reservation. The Long Range Act of that year provided for $20,000,000 to 
construct roads* An additional $20,000,000 was authorized in 1957* These 
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« ««•<«"■» followed the Krug Report wMch pointed out that ’.'a road construction 
program is fundamental to the rehabilitation of the Savajo Reservation. An adequate 
road system is a pre-requisite to the development and conservation of Navajo resources, 
to the education of Navajo children, and to the improvement of Navajo health. The 

road construction considered necessary consists ol 636 miles of primary roads 

and 633 miles of secondary roads." 

Routes 1 and 3 were given preference after the development of industrial acti- 
vity in the Pour Comers area. Upon ccs^letion they will be maintained by the 




states in which they lie. By the close of fiscal 1961, there vere-on the-re«erv«tlwj--=. 
291 adles of bituminous surfaced highway and 360 miles of graveltsurfacei bridgiog 



the total to 651 milas (Yoimg* pp« 133*143) • 

Public u-..lch service . Health and medical care of the Navajos has remained 

primarily the responsibility of the Public Health Service Ctoformation in this 
seetloQt Young, PPo 67*81) • 

Diseases which particularly afflict the Navajo people are tuberculosis, pneu- 
moaia, and diarrhea. One phase of the Long Range Rehabilitation Act was to attack 
the Navajo health problem. The health program for the Navajo is administered 
through the PHS division of the Indian Health Area Office in Albuquerque and the 



Held office at Window Rock* 

Five Public Health Service hospitals were in operation on or near the reserva- 
tion in 1960, as well as three health centers. The staffs consisted of 672 employees 
in the following categories! 43 medi'cal officers,. 15 dentists, 122 professional 
nurses, 80 trained practical nurses, 88 nursing assistants, 3 dieticians and nutri- 
tionists, 3 medical social workers, 2 public health educators, 11 community health 
aides. 21, sanitarians, 8 pharmacists, 25 medical lab and x-rsy technlclsns and 260 
other employees. In addition, the Callup PHS Hospital ,*lch opened In 1961, has a 

Staff of over 200* 





Individual Ltvelihooct 

Stockraising and smail-scaie faming have been the tradition?! iavajo ssethoda 
of earning a living. As the population grew, flocks increased beyond the land caper 

city and the land resources deteriorated rapidly* 

In the late thirties, the BIA attempted to force stock reduction in an effort 
to preserve the productivity of the land. The program aroused intense bitterness 
among the Navajo which persists to the present. A majority of families still live 

in poverty, dependent on small flocks and small farms* 

The Navajo Tribe has changed its policy of allotting small parcels of farming 
land to families and of permitting division of land through heirship. Proposed 

of land in the Havajo-San Juan Project will be in parcels of 120 acres 

or more to encourage the development of commercial agriculture. 

The tribe has imported breeding bulls to Improve the strain of cattle and good, 
healthy cattle can be seen in many sections of the reservation today. 

Sheep raising remains the principal livestock operation. The 1964 livestock 
census lists 355,123 mature sheep, 22,165 lambs, 108,215 goats, 19,848 mature cattle 
and 19,189 mature horses (BIA Branch of land Operations). 

The reservation remains overgrazed and the Navajo have had to look for other 
sources of income and subsistence. Wage work, on and off the reservation, provides 
cash income for those able to obtain Jobs. Navajos work on the reservation for the 
BIA and the tribe, and off the Reservation in unskilled labor Jobs for the railroad, 
in neighboring towns, and as agricultural laborers in Arizona, New Mexico, and 

neighboring states. 

Navajo rug weaving and silver smithing are famous for their excellence, and a 
few of the best known weavers and silversmiths can maki a good living from their 
arts and crafts. For most, however, the sale of rugs and jewelry serves only to 
supplement a meager livelihood gained from a small flock of sheep or goat . and a 

tiny garden patch. 
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Effoirts to resettle Navajos off the reservation^ eitlier as individuals^ 
families or colonies, have met ^ith only mild success# Of 116 individuals settled 
o« the Colorado River irrigation Project from 1945 to 1951, only 44 ($7»9/o) were 
still there in 1960 (Young, p. 205)e The BIA is presently providing vocational - - 

training and off-reservation placement, services for 944 Navajo heads of families 
(fiscal year 1965) . During the 1952-60 time period when this program first got 
underway, a total of 3,273 persons left the reservation for resettlement, including 
555 families and 1,029 single persons* The rate of return to the reservation has 

been about 35 per cent (Peterson, p# 7)* 

Unemployment continues to plague the Navajo* Various estimates are made of^tl^ 
unemployment rate ranging from 60 to 85 per cent* The Stanford Research Institute 
in a Navajo Manpower study indicates that about 37 per cent of the Navajo xabor 
force is unemployed and another 35 per cent underemployed (Peterson, p. 3). 
Attraction of Investment Capita,! 

The discovery of oil and gas on Reservation lands has enabled the Tribe to 
undertake a number of programs which would otherwise have been impossible* The in- 
come from gas and oil leases fess been used primarily for long-range plans and capi- 
tal expenditures, which the Tribal Council hopes will eventually improve the job 
opportunities and standard of living of the people* Annual income from the oil and 
gas leases has declined from the 1957 peak of v34*8 million to $15*4 million in 
1965* Income from minerals other than gas and oil was over $1 million in 1965 

(BIA Realty Office). 

The Tribe, in eon junction with the BIA, has made strenuous efforts to attract 
industry to the Reservation* Since l9Co the Tribe has put over $10 million into 
developing utilities on the Reservation, both for present and future industrializa- 
tion as well as raising the standard of living of the people* 

Inducements for indust^ry to locate on the Reservation include: long-term land 
leases (99 years by special act of Congress), water rights, a large labor pool plus 
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funds for training prograiss, availa&ility of electricity a»*d gas» and the availa 
bility of Tribal funds to invest in the construction of industrial buildings. 

A tribal economic development policy concerning private capital investment was 
adopted March 3, 1965. In 1965, existing non-Trlbal industries on the reservation 
included: Transwestem Pipeline and El Paso Natural Gas Caspany main lines and 

pumping stations; Arizona Public Service Company coal generation plant (furnished 
coal for power by Utah Mining and Construction Company), various strip mines, and 
several uranium processing plants. The Fairchild Conductor Co«g.any at Shiprock em- 




ploys 172 people. They are adding from 15 to 25 new .asployees each month until they 

reach an anticipated 800 (conversation with BIA officials). 

The Kaiser Aluminum Congiany is manufacturing road culvert pitaes and the Peter 



R. Smith Concrete Products Company is presently constructing a concrete products 



plant. The Babyline Furniture Con 4 >any proposed to eatpand its existing manufacturing 
plant which already employs 30 Navajos. During 1964, a lease was negotiated for the 
establishment of a plastics factory in the Tribal Industrial Park, east of Gallup. 
Negotiations are imderwaywith theBTO Company for a large manufacturing plant 
(Report, of the Tribal Cbairaan, Navajo Timas, March 11, - March 18, 1965). 
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The 1963-64 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook published by the 
0. S. Derart mcnt of Labor projects trends in eitployment through 1975. 

Figure 5 shows the change that has taken place in the number of farm and non- 
farm workers from 1930 to 1962 and projects further change to 1975. 

Today only one worker in 12 makes his living from farming, either as a farm 
owner or as a laborer. The Implications of this fact are enormous. In 1870, the 



average farmer could supply food for only about 6 people; today, one farmer can 
meet the uteeds df 27 people* 

From 10.3 million farm workers in 1030s the number has dropped by about one-half 
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Fig.5 More Workers in Business and Industry- Fewer on Farms 



to 5,2 ffiillioa in 1962, By 1975, the total will have dropped still further, to 
about 4 million, less than 4»5 per cent of the labor force. 

Most workers are employed in industries other than farming; more than 90 per 
cent now earn their living in one of the following major types of activity: mining, 

manufacturing, construction, transportation and public utilities, trade, finance, 
service and government. 

The growth within each of these eight groups was not uniform. Employment in 
transportation and public utilities, for example, hardly grew at all, despite the 
tremend 3 .us Jump in air and bus travel. There are now only half as many jobs in 
mining as there were 40 years ago. On the other hand, the service industries, gov- 
ernment employment, construction, and wholesale and retail trade grew very rapidly. 
Ei^lpyment in government is now more than three times the employment in the early 
twenties and in the services almost three times as great. In both construction and 



wholesale and retail trade, employment has more than doubled. Employment in manu* 
faeturing, while continuing to expand grew more slowly, increasing little more than 
one and one*half times since 1922. 

" ; a - - - 

The Industrial Forecast 

Construction, Construction activity is expected to grow very rapidly as the 
increasing population and new families demand more homes and apartments. Employment 
may reach 4.4 milllion by 1975, an increase of 52 per cent ever 1960. 

Covemment , Employment is es^ected to continue its rapid rise, chiefly in 
state and local units providing services such as education, health, welfare, sanita- 
tion, and police and fire protection. By 1975, the total may reach near / 13 million 

an increase of 51 per cent in 15 years. 

Another small but rapidly growing industry group is finance, ins i ^ ance and 
real estate. Its growth reflects mainly the needs of our increasin ’ city population 
and industrial activity. The mmiber of workers may rise by 44 per cent from 1960 
to 1975, reaching almost 4 million. Banking, as a part of the group, will grow 
especially fast; partly as a result of an increasing variety of financial activities 
and services and, by 1975, may account for fcx^o-fifths of the workers in this group. 

The growth of population and rising incomes are expected to account for a sub- 
stantial increase in wholesale and retail trade . This industry group employs more 
people than any other except manufacturing. Over the 1960-75 period, the ntimber may 
increase by more than one— third, reaching beyond 15.5 millxon. 

Manufacturing employment is esq^ected to increase more slowly. By 1975, it may 
nuidser over 20 million workers, or about one- fifth more than in 1960. 

Employment in transportation . co amunlcatlons . and public utilities as a group 
is expected to grow rather slowly to about 4.5 million in 1975, only a half-million 
(13 per cent) more than in 1960* 

No growth is expected in the mining industry gtoup as a whole, which has been 
declining, but employment is expected to remain at about the 1960 level in 1975. 





is expected to decllite substantially t releasing tbou«* 
sands of workers to be absorbed elsewhere* Nevertheless, the professional and 
technical jobs connected with agriculture, such as those of agricultural research 
specialist, soil scientist, and soil conversationist, will actually grow* ^ - 

Of particular significance to this survey is the fact that the changes mentioned 
will not be spread evenly throughout the country, but follow the pattern since World 
War II* Nationally, employment grew 27 per cent between 1947 and 1962, but in 
California, the Rocky Mountain States, the Southwest and Florida, employment growth 
doubled or more than doubled the national average. Aircraft and spacecraft, missiles 
electronics and tourism account for much of this growth. 



Occupatlctaal Change 

Figure 6 projects the changes that are expected to take place between 1960 and 
1975 in tie major non*-farm occupational groups* The chart indicates which occupa- 
tions wlH grow faster than the expected mrerage increase of 31 per cent for all 



employment.. 
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Fig.6 PMitcMd P.rc.nt CKange iit Employment of Workers in Mojor Occopotionol Groups, 1960-75 



" All of the growing occupations except the operators and kindred workers will 
exceed the average increase. In contrast with this, the number of laborers (ex- 
cluding farm and mine) is not expected to increase at all, and the number of farmers, 
farm managers, foremen, and farm workers will continue to decline, 

Occunatigaal Opportunities in the Southwest 

Figures 7 and 8 show reproductions of classified advertising found in news- 
papers published in Phoenix, Gallup, Albuquerque and Los Angeles. They indicate 
the current demand for the kinds of vocatlonal-techcical and professional personnel 
might receive terminal or preparatory education In a community college program. 

White-Collar Jobs 

Rapid growth is expected in the wi^itte-collar group, espaciaixy among profes 
tional and technical workers. While the group as a whole may increase by about 
45 per cent from 1960 to 1975, the professional and technical occupations may in- 
crease by as much as 65 per cent. Some professions will grow much .Easter than 
others. For example, engineers and scientists may roughly double their numbers by 
1975, in meeting the needs of a growing economy and advances in electronics. Jet 
aircraft, guided missiles, chemicals, health related research, and communications. 
Technicians, who assist these specialists, are increasing in number at least as 
fast as engineers and scientists. 

Today' s numerically largest white-collar occupation, the clerical workers 
(close to 10 million) have grown at a faster rate than any other except the pro- 
fessional groups. Relatively rapid growth is expected during the next 10 to 15 
years. Moreover, use of highspeed office and business machines will create some 

new Jobs requiring more skill than many clerical tasks of today. 

The third largest group of white-collar workers is the proprietor-managerial 
group whlc*. in 1962 numbered over 7 million. With the increase of stq.ermarkets and 
stores, the number of proprietors will remain relatively static. Salaried 
managerial positions, on the other hand, are increasing rapidly and .dll de»«nd 
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education and training. 

Bltte«*Collar Workers 

The most highly trained workers in this group , and the highest earners as well, 
are craftsmen and foremen * the *' skilled workers”* These workers will continue to 
have a more favorable employment outlook than the less skilled operatives and un- 
skilled laborers* Skilled workers includ^ carpenters, plumbers, electricians and 
other skIJled building trade workers; skijlled metal workers such as machinists, tool 
and die makers, and molders; and mechanics and repairmen for automobiles, factory 
machinery, airplanes, radios, television sets, and the like. ‘ Ml together, this- 
group totaled about 8*5 million workers in 1960 and is expected to grow to ii^ 
than 11 million by 1975* 

Next to the skilled workers in iisportance are the operators, chiefly semi- 
skilled workers* The most numerous of all major occupational groups (about 12 
million in 1962), they hold jobs in almost every major industry* Although consider- 
able shifting will occur in the types of positions available, the number of oper- 
ators will probably be a little over 14 million in 1975* 

The third main group among blue-collar workers are the laborers ^ Over the 
past half century, their place in the labor force has dropped from 12*5 per cent to 
less than 6 per cent in 1960* Their number will remain about constant during the 
coming decade, but their proportion in the labor force will continue to drop - to 
less than 4*5 per cent by 1975* 

Service Workers 

The growing occupational group of "service workers" offers a great variety of 
job opportmities ranging from some quite unskilled jobs to those requiring special 
education and training* For example, janitors are included here, as well as waiters 
cooks, barbers, laundry workers, beauticians, policemen, firemen, practical nurses, 
and FBI agents* By 1975, a numerical growth of service workers to about 12*5 mil- 
lion is expected, half again as many as in I960* This increase would place them on 
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a par numerically and proportionately ^th professional workers* The kind of sdr* 
vice workers who will increase in number - policemen, firemen, hospital attendants 
and practical nurses, and others whose basic functions cannot be supplanted by 



machines - will require more training than many of the service occupations that are 
declining* 




It is clear that multitudes of opportunities will open up for job seekers dur«* 
ing the years ahead* The ability of young people to embrace these opportunities, 
however, will depend to a large degree on their education and training* The job 
world of the future obviously calls for people who have a marketable skill* 

Since the fastest growing occupations also call for the most education or 
specialized training, it becomes obvious that a young worker's chances for a steady, 
well-paying job in many areas of the economy will be substantially less if he does 
not have at least a high school education* For many ''growth" jobs, especially in 
the professions, he must have considerably more* 

The need for educational upgrading of the work force will not be confined to 
the professions alone* The burgeoning field of technician jobs also increasingly 
calls for special preparation beyond high school* And, as new» automated equipment 
is introduced on a wider scale in offices, banks, insurance coo^anies, and government 
operations, the skill requirements for clerical and other office jobs will rise also* 
The demand of employers for better trained personnel to operate complicated and ex- 
pensive machinery is already apparent* 

In some segments of the sales field, too, new developments in machine design, 
use of new materials, and the complexity of equipment are making it necessary for 
demonstrators to have greater understanding of technical matters; and repairmen imist 
become familiar with ever more complicated machines* 

The rising educational level of the younger population is a partial response to 





these developmental labor market requirements* Estlma!:es covering the 25-year 
period between 1950 and 1975 give an indication of the continuing rise in numbers 
of high school and college graduates* By 1975, high school enrollment will be more 
than double the 6*5 million of 1950, and college enrollment will be almost four times 
the 2*2 million of 1950. 



Young people who have acquired a skill or a good basic education will have a 
better chance at interesting work, good wages* steady employment, and greater satis- 
faction with life in general* Getting as much education and training as one*s 
ability and circumstances permit should, therefore, be high on the list of things to 
be done by today’s youth* 
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The comaunity college or jmior college is a relatively recent addition to the 
family of institutions of higher education. It has existed for a little over half 
a century. In general, the titles community college, two-year college and junior 
college are used interchangeably. 

The community college offers two years of post high school education. This 
education constitutes a terminal program or the first two years of a four-year col- 
lege program. Therefore, the quality of work must be equivalent to lower-division 
college or university work. 

However, the community college concept suggests the possibility of fiodifying 
the instructional ]i?rogram in a manner which will be adapted to community needs. The 
’community* may be a town, a county, or a region which is closely knit together by 
cultural, vocatioTial, or educational similarities. The college recommended in this 
report to serve the people on the Navajo Reservation might well be called Navajo 
Community College. 




The first private junior college was established within the framework of the 
University of Chicago in 1892 and the first public junior college in Joliet, Illinois 
in 1902. Establishment of junior colleges has proceeded steadily. In 1938-39 there 
was a total of 575 private and public junior colleges enrolling 196,710 students. 
Although the ntmber of colleges increased only slightly, to 594 by 1952-53, the num- 



ber of students had more than doubled to 560,732. By 1958-59, there were 677 junior 
colleges enrolling 905,062 students. In 1965, there were over one million students 
in more than 700 junior colleges* 

The growth trends of junior colleges in Arizona has followed the national 




pattern* The current growth of junior colleges in Arizona reaultedl from legislation 
enacted by the first regular session of the 24th Legislature creating a state system 
of junior colleges* Provisions were made for the appointment of a state board of 
directors for junior colleges and funds were made available for the operational 
ousts of the state board for the year 1960-61* Eastern Arizona Junior College and 
Phoenix College were the only junior colleges in Arizona prior to the new legislation* 
Both joined the state system* The third college $ Arizona Western College, was opened 
in September 1963* Currently, six separate junior colleges (Phoenix College, Eastern 
Arizona Junior College, Arizona Western College, Cochise College, Glendale Community 
College, and Hesa Community College) are providing instructional programs, with the 
latter two in temporary facilltias* Phoenix, Glendale, and Mesa units con^rlse the 
Maricopa County Junior College System. Each of the other three colleges serve the 
entire counties of Yuma, Cochise.^ and Graham, respectlvelyc 

New Mexico did not have any public junior colleges prior to the enactment of 
the branch college laws of 1953* (N«M*S*A* 73-30-18)* This legislation permitted 

an individual high school district, or a combination of two or more contiguous 
districts, to request an institution of higher education to offer subjects in the 
district* The program was to be under the control of the state institution but the 
local school district had to provide facilities* it was not m?til 1965 that legis- 
lation was enacted to permit the local district to bond itself to provide buildings » 
Three different institutions of higher education in New Mexico are sponsoring a 
total of ten branch colleges, the two closest to the Navajo Reservation are San 
Juan College at Farmington and Gallup Community College at Gallup* 

In 1963, New Mexico enacted laws to permit the organization of independent 
junior college districts* Only one such district had been organized at the time of 
this report* It is located at Hobbs and encompasses the entire area of Lee Cotnty* 
The state legislature does not provide any financial support for t ?ch a junior col- 
lege district* 
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t& 1965, the lew Mexico lieglslature enacted legislation to peimiit the organi- 
sation of technical and vocational institute districts* Again, the state provided 
that no state financial support be provided. 

The Navajo Cotanunity College recommended in this report is to be one college 
in a ‘county* junior college district. The legal and financial in?>lications for its 



establishment are discussed in detail in Chapter VIIX. 




The purposes ^ich junior or community colleges serve are ‘generally^ ^ 

to be (a) general education, (b) transfer education, (c) occupational^ tedocation^ j^^^ 
and (d) community services. A discussion of each follows. 

General Education 

General education in the junior college is that work which is designed to pro- 
vide coxqpetence and general understanding for citizenship. The purpose of general 
education is to help all Individuals, regardless of the diversity of their occupa- 
tional fields, to communicate with each other and to understand the contributions 
each is capable of making to the development of America, as well as to help each 
Individual achieve success in his personal life. In short, general education pro- 
vided by the community college should help all to work together in America’s in- 
creasingly complex and technical society. 

Some courses offered during the first two years of college serve a dual function. 
They may serve as Introductory courses for students majoring in a specific curricu- 
lum such as a course in history in the social science curriculum, or they may serve 
as general education for others* Some of these courses relate to a specific field, 
whereas others are a blend of the content of several fields* 

A typical exai^ple of the latter is ‘humanities* , ccm^osed of carefully planned 
portions of art appreciation, music appreciation, world literature, and philosophy* 
The contents of the areas are not presented intensively as a body of material, but 



rattier fid related oomponeats tdilch provide aaderstaiiding of the basic content in 
each field* General education courses can be geared to the achievement and ability 
level of the students* 

Transfer Education 

Transfer education is the term applied to Junior college work which is intended 
to provide preparation for advanced college or university work. Transfer work will 
parallel in nature that which is offered in the first two years of existing four- 
year colleges or universities. If a student is successful in his pursuit of such a 
two-year academic program in the community college ^ he should be able to transfer 
this record of completed work to a four-year institution and continue uninterrupted 
toward a four-year degree. 

Some of the transfer work in a junior college is actually general education 
courses in a sequence leading to a major or a minor block of academic work. These 
courses will be offered in the fields of English, mathematics, the sciences, music, 
art, and so forth. Usually these are a part of a junior college curriculum in pre- 
law, pre-medical, pre-agriculture, pre-dentistry, pre^veterinary, pre- journalism, 
pre-engineering, and so on. It will be noted also that some of the work discussed 
under the next heading of ‘occupational education* will serve transfer purposes. 
Occupational Education 

Occupational education is study which trains individuals for vocational and 
technical endeavors. This field ser^/es three functions in a junior college. These 
include pre-professional training for those who pursue higher education in a four- 
year college, those who will terminate their formal education with the completion 
of junior college work and those adults who feel the need for additional training 
either to upgrade themselves in their present position or to prepare themselves for 
work in another area* Ere-professional work is associated primarily with transfer 
education discussed In the previous section. 

Closely allied with pre-professional students are the semi-professionals who 
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do not desire to transfer for training toward the professions but rather want to 
serve as aides to the professionals* In engi seringa these persons might be classi- 
fied as engineering or technical aides whose main function would be engineering 
assistants or advanced technicians* Their work %Tould encon^ass suci. areas in in*^ "^ 
dustry as design, experimental work, evaluation, computation and drafting* Although 
this area is thought to be primarily a two-year terminal curriculum, most cf the 
courses selected should be transferable to a four-year college if a student shnuld 
change his educational goal* 

Students in technical education should select courses specifically related to 
their areas of interest* Occupational opportunities for studehtd cofli|>leting this " 
curriculum would include engineering drafting, machine design and layout, shop super- 
visors, inspectors, and aides to contractors and consulting engineers* 

The vocational phase of occupational education normally would not exceed a 
two-year program and in some cases may be a one-year program* Outlets for training 
in this aspect of occupational education include such endeavors as automotives, 
drafting and design, electricity and electronics, graphic arts, metals, construction 
trades, farming and cooking. 

Community Services 

Ihe provision of community services is the fourth purpose indicated for the 
Junior college. This phase of the Junior college program series all groups within 
the immediate community or in outlying communities* These may be formal or informal 
in nature and may have varying purposes* Similarly, the activities provided may be 
developed and provided for differing age groups* 

The 'regular* program of the Junior college has catered more in the past to an 
age group roughly 18 to 22 years of age* In recent years, greater attention has 
been given adults of all ages* Seme of these desire formal course work toward 
diplomas or degrees while others desire short-term inservice courses or workshops 
to assist them in their vocations* Still others want avocational or cultural 



activities. In all instances, these ate cowuonly called adult edtjcation. 

m,ueatly. these are also services to -the co-unity* or to co-unity groups. 
The scope included in co— unity services is as great as in adult education, 
reality, the term includes adult education groups of all descriptions - y^ung. old. 
formal, informal, industrial, cultural, academic and recreational. The term 'corn- 

mtmlty services* is all incltisive. 

In summary, all efforts to improve the literacy of adults, to provide high 
school diplomas or Junior college degrees, to assist adults uith vocational improve- 
a«ut eKperiencea. and to assist aith co-unity development and improvement, qualify 
under the heading of co— unity services and would therefore be objectives desired 
in the program of the junior college. In general, this continuing educational pro- 

4 ciulturale appreciational, and general education; 

gram includes three categories. (1) cultu , pp 

(2) academic content areas; and C3) vocational* 
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» V. ColleEC to be outlined in this report 

The program for the Havajo Community ooiiege 
should encoB 5 .ass all four purposes discussed, naaely; (a) general education, 

(b) transfer education, (c) occupational education and (d) co-unity services. 

Ttese purposes are shown graphically in Figure 9. Although the college may not be 
able to be launched initially with full-scale offerings, the goal should be to reach 

that point as soon as feasible. 

in order to serve the Navajo Tribe, the college should be located as nearly as 
possible to the -hub* or center of student population. To serve all segments of col- 
lege and adult age groups, it becomes apparent that there will undoubtedly need to 
,e extension centers. Ihese centers will offer courses of primary interest to spe- 
cific students and will be within co-utiug distance of them. An example of this 
is the .?my Farms agricultural area. Regardless of the location of the basic campus 
on the reservation, it is belie,;ed that certain courses and activities relating to 
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dgrieultural training would need to be provided in that general area* Agricultural 



training should also be provided in a New Mexico junior college* 

Similarly 9 extension classes may need to be planned so that Nayajo youth and 
adults in each subagency would have greatly needed training programs accessible to 
them* Classrooms and other facilities required may need to be of a mobile type Ini- 
tially until those of a siore permanent type of construction can be provided* This 
matter will be discussed more felly in Chapter VIX* 
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CHAPTER V 
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The effectiveness of a community college is largely determined by the people 
who provide its many services* These people include administrative personnel, in- 
structors, Instructional assistants and non-ins true tional employees* Each group is 
composed of individuals performing different functions* The key to effective opera- 
tion is having capable emi"*oyees of all types who understand their„ dutie 4 ^tLd respon-- 
sibili ties and in sufficient numbers to care for all phases of the, instltution.*s.-^^-.^ 



activities* 

Navajo Community College will have need for full-time specialists in some posi- 
tions at the outset* However, in others one person will be able to serve in two or 
more capacities* As the number of students increases and the college's program ex- 
pands, the number serving in more than one capacity will decrease until virtually 
all specialists should be serving in a single position of responsibility* 

















The key position to be filled is that of executive dean of the college* An 
outstanding individual should be selected for this position approximately 18 months 
before the college opens* This person should be employed before any buildings are 
planned or any other personnel appointed* His selection is strategically important 



in developing a community college which will best serve the Navajo people* He should 



be a professional educator with special preparation for his responsibilities in ad- 
ministering the total program and with a dedicated interest in occupational educa- 
tion* Advanced graduate work in college administration is desirable* Other factors 



of preparation and experience are important but are not discussed here* Similarly, 
qualifications and job descriptions for other positions are not presented in this re- 
port* When the executive dean is selected, it is assumed that he will provide leader 




ship in selecting people for other positions in keeping with the requirements of the 
college’s ptiieposes and program* 

The eecond appointee should be the dean of business services for the college. 

He should be selected by the executive dean and should be authorized to begin as 
soon as possible after the latter in order that the tvm administrators can plan to- 
gether from the beginning for the buildings and budgetary needs. If the college 
scheduled to open in September 1968, the executive dean should be selected no later 
than April 1, 1967, and the dean of business services by June 1, 1967. The appoint- 
ments to these positions at earlier dates would be desirable if possible. 

The dean of instructional services should be recruited and appointed next. His 
selection by September 1, 1967, is desirable. This person should have had experi- 
ence as a vocational or technical teacher or administrator. He will have the task 
of planning specific curricular offerings and building the schedule which must be 
announced several months in advance of September, 1968. The director of the in- 
structional materials center should be selected also by Septen*er 1, 1967, in order 
to secure adequate materials for the library and the audio-visual unit prior to the 
opening of the college. The instructional materials center, described more fully 
in Chapter VII, is intended to provide the normal library services, books, periodi- 
cals and study areas as well as the audio-visual equipment, radio, and television 
resources. In essence, the instructional materials center will serve as the center 

of learning and research on the campus. 

other special personnel needed several months in advance of the opening date 

are (1) the dean of student affairs, who can serve half time as registrar and 

director of admissions initially; (2) the dean of women, who may have a half-time 




instructional load the first year; and (3) the director of adult education and com- 
munity services. These three eaqiloyees should be selected by April 1, 1968. 

Wavalo Advisory Com mit fccu To College 

Legal control of the Navajo Community College will probably be held by a county 
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Junior college board. This is discussed in Chapter VIH in relation to the legal 
implications. Because of the apparent need for the Navajo Community College becoming 
either one of two colleges in the general Apache-Navajo County area or a reservation 
center for an already-organized junior college, it is recommended .that .an advlsoagf 
committee be formed to meet at regular intervals, perhaps on alternate months or 
quarterly, to discuss general plans for college development. The membership should 
be chiefly Navajo and should include from seven to nine persons. A plan should be 
established to provide for rotating membership on this Navajo Advisory Committee. 



S~i, ^ 







Appointment of instructional personnel is not necessary until after the execu- 
tive dean and other administrative personnel have begun work and until the dean of 
instructional services and his assistants have determined the extent of curricular 
offerings for the first year. For example, if maximum effort is given to occupa- 
tional education programs, other areas of the curriculum may need to be offered in 
a more limited way. As instructors are recruited, it is strongly recommended that 
efforts be made to secure well qualified teachers who meet, or exceed, the certifi- 
cation requirements for junior college teaching which are minimal in the state and 

region where the cffloapus is located. 

Generally speaking, this requires that the instructor have at least the master's 
degree with a minimum of 40 semester hours of academic work completed in the subject 
field he teaches. Two years of graduate work is coming to be regarded as desirable 
with 60 semester hours of work in the teaching field. On the other hand, 
the instructional assistants in the vocational-technical areas may not hold graduate 
degrees but will have work e:q.erience to complement and strengthen their general 
qualifications. It is strongly recommended that the instructional faculty begin 
work by July 1, 1968. This will allow time for planning courses, for holding faculty 
meetings and for organizing instructional units. By this action, the faculty should 
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be ready to initiate the college program with full momentum* 

Figure 10 abows an organizational chart of various types of personnel recom- 
mended for Navajo Community College when all phases of its program are under way* 




Reference has been made to certain instructional assistants* These include the 
directoL^ of the instructional materials center, director of guidance, guidance 
counselors, and Instructional aides* All of these are vital to successful operation 



of an educational institution* 

The director of the instructional materials center, as indicated previously, 
needs 12 months in which to select, order, receive, catalog, and shelve library 
books* The instructional materials center need not have a "full blown” list of 
materials when it opens but all material should be selected for serving crucial 
needs when the college opens* Audio-Visual materials are also to be selected and 
prepared for the opening of the college. An audio-visual assistant should be respon- 
sible for having equipment and resource materials available when classes begin. 
Therefore, he should be appointed somewhat in advance of the opening date* 

The director of guidance and counselors should be available on July 1, 1968, 
when all instructional faculty members report. These Important assistants need to 
be carefpjlly selected because of the part they will play in the academic success of 

students* 

Instructional aides include clerical personnel, assistants in some departments 
or divisions and individuals who perform detailed work activities essential to maxi- 
mum effectiveness of Instructors and administrators* 
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operation of a community college requires the services of a ninaber of types of 
non-instructional or non-certificated people. These include secretaries, bookkeepers 
cafeteria managers, cooks, custodians, bus drivers, maintenance and grounds men and 






Pig.lO Personnel Organization for Navajo Community College 
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&v$in«ss Office P«rionn«l 





so forth* 

the nijmber of these employees will depend upon the rate of es^ansion of the 
coUege, policies regarding work loads, policies with respect te. provision of donoJ- 
tories, size of campus, types of buildiiJgs provided and priority of buildings. Ex- 



perience during the first year or two will clarify th = r-wiber of classified personnel 
needed in the respective offices# 



It is reconmended that as many students as possible be employed in part-time 
positions as secretaries, clerks, maintenance personnel, and cafeteria workers* 

Such fc practice will assist students in financing their education and will also pro 
vide valuable occupational experiences* 
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This study is based on the premise that education should be provided, and 
educational opportunity should be extended, to all residents of Navajoland t?ho have 
the desire to avail themselves of the opportunity, and the ability to profit from it# 
Schools are already provided for children and youth through the high school level# 

It is recognized that all of education is not provided by a school or through a 
school system# But the school has become, and undoubtedly mill continue to be, the 
principal Institution for education. The public school is supported and controlled 
by an identifiable, organized social unit, and is responsible to it for the education 
which it provides# This Is the basic consideration that must undergird the design 
and extension of the school and the total educational system for the Navajo people 
as a bi-cultural group# 

Until relatively recent times, the education provided even by this country's 
better schools was limited essentially to the teaching of academic subjects. The 
basic purpose was to transmit to each generation the cultural heritage of the past# 
The cultural heritage was organized into units as subjects of study to be learned 
by each new generation to prepare them to take the place of the older generation as 
time and circumstance demanded. In this way the best of the past was passed on, 
civilized society was perpetuated and, hopefully, advanced# This system of education 
was not systematically challenged so long as society remained relatively static. 
However, as society became characterized by complexity and change, its advance by 
means of the conventional pattern of education presented a real problem# An academi- 
cally oriented education Is no longer satisfactory for our modern, highly complex and 
rapidly changing society. It has become necessary (1) to offer a widely diversified 
army of subjects in secondary schools and colleges, and (2) to provide the opportu— 




ni.tiy foir iB0ir6 peopl© to cootinuo tbeit oduc^^tion xn schools fox lotigct periods of 
time, and at different periods throughout their lives* the community college is one 
type of school that can provide for an extension of education and a diversity of 
educational opportunity to meet the needs of people with varying abilities, interests 

and ambitions* 

As these developments of diversity and extension of education took place, an 
awareness also developed that something was lacking in the educational process* It 
became apparent that the total emphasis on the teaching of subjects was not enough* 
This awareness has led to the realization that the learner must be considered as well 
as the subject and the teacher* Attention needs to be given to the learner*s emo- 
tional and social development, abilities and vocational goals if he is to become a 
person of dignity and worth and a productive member of society - a self-directing 
and responsible citizen. It is this added realm of learning, closely related to, 
but usually noc a part of the instructional domain, that has become known as "guid- 
ance". Thus, in modern schools, education is provided through a prrgram of instruc- 
tion and through a program of guidance* 

Out of this concern for the total individual grew an awareness of the impor- 
tance of motivation in the learning process. Properly motivated, the individual 
seeks to learn "on his own". He seeks opportunities to learn the things that will 
permit achievement of his goals* Without motivation, no learning takes place* 
Therefore, motivation must be of vital concern in the development of instructional 
and guidance activities* 

lu addition to a discussion of the instructional program and guidance program, 
this chapter will include sections on instructional materials and community services* 

’ ll/ THE INSTRlKITIOmh m ■ . j 

Curricular Standards 

American Association of Junior Colleges. The legislative committee of AAJC has 
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stated that the program of the public juuior college should be varied and con^irehen- 
sive and that the following curricular areas be viewed as proper offerings: 

1* General education for all regular full*time students 

2* Courses equivalent to those taken in freshman and sophomore 
years of the university 

3# Vocational **technical and semi**professional programs 

4* Continuing or adult education 

5* Community or area service programs 

6# Services for testing ^ guidance, and individual development* 

State Board Junior Colleges . This Board has accepted the recom- 
mendations of the MJC as sound and reasonable guides, has established these 
cunxcrlar and service areas as standards for the junior colleges in Arizona and 
requires each junior college to implement these areas with suitable courses of study. 

In addition, the Arizona State Board for Junior Colleges requires satisfactory 
credit in the following courses to meet graduation requirements: 

1* English - 6 semester hours required with recognition of advanced placement 

2. Physical Education - 4 semesters, required of activity courses and/or 
content courses, with uniform exemptions to this requirement granted for 
physical disability, service in the armed forces for 90 or more days and 
for married women 

3. Social Science and Behavioral Science - 3 to 6 semester hours required 

4. Science - Mathematics. 7 or 8 semester hours required with at least 
4 semester hours in a science class 

5. Humanities - 3 to 6 semester hours required. 

In addition, the state board urges the district governing boards to establish 
technical-vocational and continuing education programs suitable to their respective 
counties, and to initiate and continue curricular studies and advise the state board 
of their findings and recommendations. To insure persisting academic and vocational 
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vitality, all agencies of the Arizona Junior College System must pursue and cooper- 
ate in creative and meaningful curricular exploration and determination* 

Navalo Community College , The academic standards of this college should equal 
those of any college in the state. The students pursuing transfer programs should 
be able to transfer and perform successfully in a four-year college or university*. 
Students enrolled in vocational or technical programs should be employable either on 
or off the Navajo Reservation, At no time should the program be less demanding than 
those in similar institutions. The Naiajo student has the ability to succeed in 
academic or vocational work. Success in academic subjects is highly dependent on 
the achievement level obtained upon high school graduation. With improved economic 
conditions on the reservation, more and more families ^d.11 be subscribing to news- 
papers and magazines and thus make possible the improvement of communicative skills 
of children in the homes. In the years ahead, the average difference in achievement 
levels between the Navajo high school graduate and the average high school graduate 
in the United States will be lessened. Success in college is closely related to a 
student's ability to communicate. This ability is a verbal ability, one that aids 
the student in reading and interpreting meaning of the printed word. Intelligence 
is many-sided. Intelligence might be measured in any one of the following areas: 



Verbal ability 
Mechanical ability 
Spatial visualization 



Reasoning 
Perceptual speed 
Humber ability 
Word fluency, 

Navajo high school graduates rate high on some of these tests of intelligence. 
However, the tests that relate strongly with success in a four-year college or 
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university are the verbal ability and word fluency measures* Because loany Navajos 



learn English as their second language, and because they are not exposed to English 
usage as frequently as the English-speaking students in our schools, measures on 
these tgppes of tests do a^ot correctly assess the potentials of the Navajo high school 
graduate* Those who can perform well on these types of tests can successfully pur- 
sue programs leading to teaching, law, medicine, engineering and other professional 
programs* Those who do not demonstrate high ability on these types of tests, and 
who wish to continue their education, must do one or the other of the following* 

(1) erase deficiencies by a remedial program prior to the pursuit of a four-year 



college program, or 



(2) choose a program in which other 



factors of intelligence are 



important* In the years ahead these kinds of programs will fit individuals for the 



types of jobs that will predominate in our social and economic lives. 

Standards. All graduates of approved high schools should be admitted 




All non-graduates who are 18 years of age or older should be admitted if they demon- 
strate abilities indicating potential success in programs offered. Admission to the 
college does not necessarily mean admission to any program offered. Test scores as 
well as record of performance in related studies should be utilized by both the stu- 
dent and his counselor in working out details for a program* Insofar as possible, 
the college should operate on the "open door" policy. 

Course Standards . High standards should be maintained in all courses offered 
whether such courses are for credit or non-credit* The college will receive state 
financial assistance for students enrolled in "regular courses". These courses must 
meet the following requirements: (1) courses described in the catalog, approved 

pursuant to the law, and taught by properly certificated teachers; and (2) courses 
listed for credit in the catalog, and applicable toward a degree or authorized cer- 
tificate; or prerequisites to such courses. 

The regular day enrollment may be counted for students meeting these require- 
ments; (1> students registered in regular courses, and (2) students who have completed 








£omial registration, including the filing of an adsaissioa apnlication and transcripts, 
and are approved for a fomosal educational plan leading to a defined educational goal* 
These students will be designated as “regular students"* 

Graduation Standards* For the two-year diploma, the college should establish 
uniform graduation requirements that include the requirements established by the 
Arizona State Board of Directors for Junior Colleges* The graduation requirements 
should be determined by the cooperative efforts of administration, local board, 
teachers, and coiamunity* However, the requirements should approximate the following: 
A of 60 semester hours of credit including: 

English *...*•** . * . . 6 Hrs. 

Physical Education* ••••*•*•**•« 4 “ 

Social Studies* ••••*•••••*•«• 4 “ 

Science and Math* •*•*•* *7 '' 

Humanities* *••••••*• *3" 

Transfer Major* •••••••*••••••12 " 

Occupational Major, «•••••*•••• *20 '* 

Grade point average equal to C or better 
Courses Required By All Students , Only two specific courses will be required 
all regular students. One will be a course in government carrying one semester 
hour credit and required each semester. In one semester, emphasis will be placed 
on student body government* In following semesters, emphasis will be placed on 
local-state-county government, federal government, and tribal government. Students 
will have opportunities to observe and practice phases of government during their 
college careers* The other one-hour course, physical education, will be required 
of all students not exempt for a valid reason* 

Transfer Curricula 

At the outset, the number of transfer curricula will necessarily be limited for 
two reasons: (1> an adequate number of students who wish to pursue programs, and 
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(2) the heavy en^hasls that should he placed on occupational programs because it is 

in these areas that the greatest needs exist. 

The survey team presents 18 possible programs that might be considered. It is 

not expected that this number of programs could be offered prior to the fifth year 
of operation. However, the initial number of programs, possibly 10, can be deter- 
mined by faculty, administration and board working together. These curricula are 
listed here so that the reader can review the scope of a program of studies for 
those who wish to transfer to four-year colleges. Ten years from the opening date, 
the college might offer all of these transfer programs. In addition, provision 
should be made to work out satisfactory curricula for those who wish to pursue medi 
cine, law, teaching, and other professions. MOst of these will be available with 



Each curriculum will be briefly described. The courses that might be offered 



year program will be provided for each curriculum; however, only the first one. 



the course offerings# 



1. Agriculture 

2. Art 

3. Behavioral Sciences 
4* Business 

5* Data Processing 
6* English 

7 * Forestry 

8 * Home Economics 

9. Journalism 



10, Life Sciences 

11, Mathematics 

12, Medical Technologist 

13, Music 

14, Nursing 

15, Physical Sciences 

16, Social Sciences 

17, Spanish 

18 » Speech Arts 



are 



listed but officials should not consider that all of these are essential. They 




these courses. 



ings of courses in other Arizona jtmior colleges, should b« 
specific titles and descriptions. Some courses in these ci 
applicable to the occupational curricula and are so listed 



so listed. A suggested type of two.. 



Agriculture, will be presented in detailed form in this chapter. The others will be 



found in the appendix. 



More 



detailed notes and suggestions by the consultants will be made available 




to college personnel if and when the college opens# It was impracticable to luciude 
such detailed discussions in this report# Many consultants offered valuable and con- 
structive suggestions relating to the building and facility requirements. These 
comments will be very helpful to the college officials and Instructors in planning. 



Agr icul ture ♦ For students who wish to pursue a four-year program in agriculture 
and to earn a bachelor* s or higher degree, the following agricultural courses may be 
provided: Crop Production, Livestock Production, Soils and Fertilizers, Farm Econom- 

ics and Finance, Farm Machinery Operation, and Farm Machinery Repair, The student 
will need a minimum of 12 semester hours in the major area and will need to meet 
other graduation requirements, A suggested sequence of courses for the two-year 
transfer program is psesented. 

Freshman Year 



Courses 1st Sem, 



English - English 3 

Humanities - Speech 3 

Government 1 

Physical Education 1 

Chemistry 4 

Crop Production - Livestock Production 3 

Agricultural Math - Dairy Production 2 

Totals 17 

Sophomore Year 

Courses 1st Sem, 



2nd Sem, 




2nd Sem, 



Government 
Physical Education 

Botony - Zoology 

Organic Chemistry - Quantitative Analysis 
Soils 6e Fertilizers - Farm Econs, & Finance 
Livestock Mktg, & Prod, - Vegetable 6e Specialty Crops 
Elective - Farm Machinery Maintenance 

Totals 



1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 




1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

=J. 
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Art , Four-year programs in art are generally offered in one of the following 
areas: Art Education, Advertising Art, Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting, Design;^ 

Photography and Art History, Courses that might apply to any of these include: 
Basic Design, Drawing and Composition, Beginning Painting, Ceramics, Art History to 
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the Renaissance, Life Drawing, Sculpture, Renaissance Art History and Grafts# 

Sciences* Courses in the behavioral sciences are designed for stu- 
dents laajoring in several other areas and also for those who wish to pursue a four- 
year program in anthropology, psychology, philosophy or sociology* ^thropology 
courses might include; Introduction to Anthropology, Peoples of the World, and Ethnic 
Group Relations* Courses in psychology might include: Introduction to Psychology, 

Applied Psychology, and Social Psychology* Only two philosophy courses would prob- 
ably be needed* Introduction to Philosophy, and Philosophies of the World. Ihte 
sociology courses might include; Introduction to Sociology, Social Problems, and 
Marriage and Family Relations. 

Business* Four-year programs in business are available in many areas* However, 
some courses are basic to all* The following courses are either basic to all or 
basic to individual fields; Introduction to Business, Business Calculations, 
Accounting I A II, Principles of Economics, Business Statistics, Business Communica- 
tions, and Business Law. 

D^ Processing. A four-year training program in data processing will require 
the following basic courses in data processing; Introduction to Data Processing, 
Control Panel Principles, Computer Programming 1 and II, Basic Computer Systems, and 
Systems Design and Analysts I and II* 

English* Courses in English should be designed for the occupational students 
as well as for those who wish to transfer* But, for those ^o wish to transfer and 
earn a Bachelor's degree in English, the following courses should be offered; 

English I A II, Introduction to Literature, and Survey of English and American 
Literature* 

Forestry. The forest industries on the reservation should attract many Navajos. 
Forest management requires a four-year college program. Closely allied with forestry 
are game mnagement, soil conservation and range management. A student who wishes to 
secure a bachelor's degree in forestry will not take any forestry courses in a junior 






college but will pursue pre-requisites outlined in the appendix. 

gome Ecgn^ics. Home Economists are employed as teachers, htme demonstration 
agents, utility representatives and in many other fields of endeavor. Courses in 
►1,., college could be correlated with other community development activities. Students 
can upholstery fabrics, assist in the furnishing and arranging of furniture 

in houses built by boys and practice skills in the housing and feeding operations. 
Courses that might serve the transfer purpose are; Elementary Nutrition, Clothing 
Construction, Clothing Selection, Applied Food Principles, Housing & Home Furnishings 
I & II, Personal Adjustment for Family Living, Meal Managementi and Child Development. 

This program of studies is designed to prepare a student to con- 
tinue a four-year program in journalism. COBq>letion of only two years will provide 
competencies that can be used in r.ewspaper work but to a limited extent. Courses 
will Include; Journalism I & II, Ethics of Journalism, Photography I & II, General 
Business Management, Typewriting, Creative Writing, and Publications Laboratory. 

Sciences . These courses are recommended to meet the requirements of stu- 
dents who will transfer to a four-year institution and pursue any of the following; 
biology, botany, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, agriculture, pharmacy, zoology, 
biology teaching and medical technologists. Some of the courses are basic to many 
of the two-year occupational programs. Appropriate courses include; General Biology 
I & II, Anatomy, Physiology, Microbiology, Principles of Genetics and Basic Pharma- 
cology. Courses in Botany and Zoology should be added in the coming years. 

courses in mathematics will be offered to provide some students 
with the necessary skills to be successful in other courses, i.e., physics, chemistry 
and business courses. For students who wish to pursue a bachelor’s degree in mathe- 
matics, or to pursue an engineering or physics program, the following courses might 
well be offered: General SJathematics I & II, Intermediate Algebra, College Algebra, 

Trigonometry, and Analytic Geometry and Calculus I, II, & HI. 

Tgchnoloev. Ho courses in this field are offered, but students who 
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wish to secuire s fotit^yeat degree la medical technology would pursue the program 
suggested In the appendix* Completion of such a degree would allow the student to 
become registered as a medical technologist according to the standards established 

by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists* 

Music* Persons majoring in music can take courses in this curricultan, and can 
transfer to a four-year program and major in one of the followings musicj, music 
education or music therapy* Courses offered will include: Fundamentals of Music, 

Introduction to Music I & II, Integrated Theory, Applied Music-Private Instruction 
I & II, Basle Instruction, Class Piano, Class Voice, Chorus, Symphonic & Marching 
Band and Ensembles* 

Nursing * The student who wishes to secure a bachelor of science degree in 
nursing (B.S.N.) would take courses in basic sciences in preparation of work to be 
taken after transfer to a four-year institution. This degree would prepare the stu- 
dent for beginning level Public Health Nursing positions as well as staff nursing 
positions in hospitals* 

Physical Sciences * Students may wish to pursue majors in chemistry, physics, 
or meteorology in a four-year college. The first two years have many basic courses 
to all of these fields* Courses offered could include: General Inorganic Chemistry 

I & II, General Organic Chemistry I & II, Biochemistry, General Physics, Earth 
Science and Meteorology* 

Social Sciences * Courses in social science are designed to meet the require- 
ments of students who will transfer to a four-year institution and major in history, 
political science, or geography* Courses will also meet social science requirements 
for students majoring in other curricula. Courses would probably include: Government, 
western Civilization 1 & II, United States History I & II, History of the Navajo, 
American Government, State and Local Government, Public Administration, Elements of 

Geography and Economic Geography* 

Ssaalsh. Because Spanish Is the language of many of the Navajo’s neighbors. 



it would seem logical to offer this foreign language^ Other foreign languages might 
be offered when the college grows* Spanish should be for those needing speaking 
fluency, such as policemen, and should serve as the basic work for a person who wishes 
to secure a four-year degree in Spanish. Courses would probably include; Beginning 
Spanish X & XX, Xntemedlate Spanish X XX, Beginning Conversational Spanish, and 
Intermediate Conversational Spanish. 

Speech Arts . The speech arts are designed to assist students with oral communi- 
cations and drama production. The basic purpose of work in speech and drama should 
(1) contribute to general education (2) improve communications and vocational 
competency, and (3) provide a basis for transfer into a four-year college program. 
Courses might include: Remedial Speech, Discussion Techniques, Public Speaking, 

Introduction to Drama, Drama Performance, and Parliamentary Procedure. 

Occupational Curricula 

The developing needs of the reservation will require trained manpower as well 
as capital. The community college will be a valuable asset in training programs. 

Some of the greatest needs are in the following occupations: agriculture, automotive 

mechanics, barbering, building construction, business, cooking and baking, distribu- 
tive occupations, lodging and food management, nursing, petroleum teetoology, police 
science, and X-ray technology. Not all of these could be developed for a beginning 
community college. Many others will be required in the years ahead. The following 
list of 32 occupational programs is presented to serve as a guide in future planning. 
The survey team considers all of these applicable* Others, not listed, might well 
develop within five or ste years* Some of the curricula are two-year curricula and 
some are one-year programs. All are designed to meet the needs of students and all 
qualify under the general definition of courses established by the state board. 

Advisory eoimnittees should be used in planning each of the occupational programs. 
Laymen, representing both labor and management, can be of great assistance in planning 
shops and laboratories, selection of equipment and planning layouts for use, the 




outlining of procedures, the planning of courses, the definition of training 
standards which relate to a given trade or occupational field and the placement 
of students in work situations. 



A listing of the potential occupational curricula gives the reader an overview 



of the possible educational programs. 

1. Aeronautical Technology 

2. Agricultural Production 

3. Air Conditioning 6e Refrigeration 

4. Automotive Body Repair 

5. Automotive Mechanics 

6. Barbering 

7. Building Construction 

8. Business » Ceneral Business 

9. Business - Office Services 

10. Business - Stenographer/ Secretary 

11. Commercial Art 

12. Cooking & Baking 

13. Cosmetology 

14. Data Processing Technology 

15. Distributive Education 

16. Drafting Techno lo^ 



17* Electronic Maintenance & Repair 

18. Electronic Technology 

19. Heavy Equipment Operation 

20. Lodging & Food Management 

21. Machine Shop 

22. Medical Assistant 

23. Medical Laboratory Technician 

24. Music 

25 . I^ursing 

26. Petroleum Techno lo^ 

27 • Phyeical Education 

28. Photography 

29. Police Science 

30. Printing 

31. Welding 

32. X-Ray Technology 



Aeronautical Technology . A two-year curriculum leading to the associate degree, 
designed to prepare students to successfully accomplish the written and practical 
Federal Aviation Authority's examinations for the Air Frame and Power Plant Ratings. 
Courses would include: Composite Aircraft Structures^ Metal Aircraft Structures, 

Aircraft Maintenance, Aircraft Powerplants, Powerplant Maintenance, and Powerplant 
Accessories. 

Agricultural Production . This program is designed to prepare qualified students 
to become skilled in the various aspects of farming and marketing operations that 
are distinctive and specifically adapted to the Navajo Reservation, Courses would 
likely include; Crop Production, Livestock Production, Livestock Health and Sanita- 
tion, Livestock Marketing & Utilization & Fertilizers, Vegetables and Specialty Crops 



Dairy Production and Marketing, Poultry Production & Marketing, Farm Economics 6e 



Financing, and Agricultural Mathematics. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration . The purpose of this curriculum is to 



prepare individuals for employment in the areas of installation, repair and main** 
tenance of domestic, commercial and industrial heating and air conditioning applica** 
tionss Courses in the curriculum would include: Heating Principles, Refrigeration 

Principles, Air Conditioning Controls, and Air Conditioning Laboratory I & II, 

Automotive Body Repair . This curriculiaa is designed to prepare an individual 
for employment in auto body repair and finishing departments and shops. Courses 
will include: Auto Finishing, Auto Body Repair I & II, Auto Chassis I & II, Triimning, 

Finishing and Painting, and Auto Body Repair III & IV. 

Automotive Mechanics . The curriculum is designed to prepare individuals for 
employment in the commercial repair and maintenance of automobiles, light delivery 
trucks, and pick‘»ups. Courses will include: Automotive Theory I II, Auto 

Mechanics I II, Machine Shop, Welding, Automotive Shop Practice I & II, Automotive 
Electrical Systems, and Servicing and Diagnosis. 

Barber ing . This curriculum would train an Individual t© cut hair and acquire 
knowledge that would permit him to pass examinations and become a licensed barber. 

Some of the courses would be the same as courses designed for cosmetology. Courses 
would include: Barbering I, II, III, 6t IV, Professional Ethics, Shop Management, 

Hair Styling, Scalp Treatment, and Arizona Law. 

Building Construction . The two-year curriculum is designed to train individuals 
for positions in the broad field of building trades and related jobs. Much of the 
program would be on-the-job training. The instruction could be worked in conjunc- 
tion with community development of housing. Courses would include: Architectural 

Drafting I 6e II, House and Roof Framing, Masonry, Cabinet Making I & II, Technical 
Information I & II, Mill Work, Surveying, and Building Construction Laboratory I, II, 
III, & IV. 

Business - General Business . This program is to prepare an individual for a 
variety of office jobs requiring i general business background, with some specifi- 
cations, for jobs such as accounting clerks, personnel clerks, and data processing 







clerks* The courses in the curriculiua will include: Introduction to Business, 

Basic Typewriting, Business Calculations, Machine Calculations, Accounting I 6e XX, 
Development of the American Economic System, Business Communications, Principles of 
Economics, Theories and Practices in Marketing and Management, Data Processing X Sc 
XX, and Personnel Management* 

Business - Office Services * This program is to prepare one for clerical posi- 
tions in offices* Trained clerical workers are often identified by such job titles 
as typist, file clerk, cashier, receptionist, or general office worker. These 
titles in themselves do not necessarily Identify separate office occupations; rather, 
they partially describe the nature of the duties performed* Courses commonly include: 
Introduction to Business, Basic Typewriting, Intermediate Typewriting, Business Ca^.cu- 
lations. Machine Calculations, Office Filing, Record Keeping, Business Communications, 
Advanced Typewriting, Data Processing I, Advanced Clerical Procedures, and Development 
of the Merican Economic System* 

Business - Stenographic/ Secretarial * This program is designed to prepare a 
person for a stenographic or secretarial position* Workers in these jobs may per- 
form many of the duties assigned to general clerical workers, but in addition they 
will take dictation and will be expected to transcribe mailable letters and reports* 
The courses commonly included in the curriculum are: Introduction to Business, 

Basic Typewriting, Business Calculations, Machine Calculations, Office Filing, Record 
Keeping^ Shorthand, Business Communications, Advanced Typewriting, Data Processing X, 
Transcrip ticn. Secretarial Accounting, Office Appliances, Advanced Clerical Pro- 
cedures and Development of the American Econonaic System. 

Commercial Art . This training program is designed to prepare one for employ- 
ment in basic art studio skills* Courses will Include: Basic Design, Drawing and 

Composition, Photography X Sc XX, Survey of World Art X XX, Life Drawing, Advertis- 
ing Art, Lettering, Graphic Arts, and Principles of Art, 

Cooking Sc Baking . This training program is to prepare one for a career in food 
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service work. Personnel will work in cafes, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, school 
lunch programs and other food service activities. Courses included will be» Intro* 
duction to Food Preparation, Intermediate Cooking, Intermediate Baking, Advanced 
Cooking, Advanced Baking, Quantity Foods, Nutrition, Sanitation, Menu Planning, 
Special Catering and Purchasing, Storage and Record Keeping* 

Cosmetology * This training program prepares students to become beauty oper- 
ators who beautify the hair, skin, and nails* Courses included are: Elementary 

Laooratory, Elementary Salon Operation, Occupational Information, Hair Tinting, Hair 
Bleaching, Basic Manicuring and Facial Laboratory, Care of Hair and Scalp, Basic 
Principles of Trichology, Permanent Waving I & II, Haix styling I & II, and Chemistry 
of Cosmetology* 

Data Processing Technology* This program is designed to train people for 
occupational opportunities in data processing* The courses will include: Intro- 

duction to Data Processing, Punched Card Equipment I & II, Accounting Machines I 
& II, Control Panel Principles, Computer Programming I & II, Basic Computer Systems, 
and Systems Design & Analysis I 6e II* 

Distributive Education * The curriculum is designed to develop occupational 
competency in areas of marketing, merchandising, and management* Courses will 
probably include: Business Calculations, Principles of Salesmanship, Introduction 

to Business, Accounting, Principles of Marketing, Principles of Economics, Sales 
Promotion, Principles of Retailing, Business Communications, Business Law, and 
Management Trends* 

Drafting Technology . This curriculiMa is designed to train students for posi- 
tions as drafting teclmicians in Industry with entry title of Junior draftsman. 
Specialized courses will include: Technical Drafting I & IX g, Ceneral Metals, 

Technical Drafting III & IV, Industrial Illustration, Technical Report Writing, and 
Machine Shop* 

Electronic Maintenance & Repair . This curriculum is to prepare students in 
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repair and maintenance of radio and telsvisicn receivers and transmitters, sta- 
tion operation, airport electronics and communications equipment* Courses in tfie 
program Include: Related Mathematics I, II* & III, Related Shop Science I, II, & 

III, Principles of Radio and 1‘elevision I, II, III, & IV, Blue Print Readings and 
Sketching* 

Electronics Technology * This program Is designed to provide fundamental 
abilities necessary for employment and Industrial technicians In such areas as 
fabrication and wiring, production, testing, measurement, installation, mainte- 
nance, and sales* Courses included are: DC Basic Electronics, AC Basic Electron- 

ics, Technical Drawing, Electronic Circuits, Industrial Electronics, Electronic 
Circuit Analysis, Tube and Transistor Circuits, Advanced Circuit Analysis and Test 
Procedure sT^^d Electronic Control Circuit Analysis* 

Heavy Egninment Operation * A one-year program to train students for en^loy- 
ment as equipment operators In heavy construction Industries will Include the 
following specialized courses: Diesel Engines, Vehicle Laboratory, Practical 

Surveying, and Equipment Laboratory I II* 

Lodging & Food Mattagement > This program is designed to train personnel for 
the tourist Industry so that people can assume positions of management In the 
housing and feeding industry* Specialized courses will include: Introduction to 

Housing & Feeding, Motel Accounting, Food Cost Accounting, Introduction to Food 
Preparation, Sanitation, Menu Planning, Purchasing-Storage-Record Keeping, Special 
Catering, Equipment and Layouts-Kitchens, Equipment and Layout s-Motels, Food Ser- 
vice Administration, and Front Office Operations* 

Machine Shop . This program is designed to train students for employment In 
the metal working field* Courses will Include; Machine Shop, Machine Tool Opera- 
tions, Machine Tool Processes, Machine Elements, Testing & Measurement, and 
Production Tooling* 

Medical Assistant* This term is used for three different types of positions. 
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The same basic program would be followed by each during the first year* Each 
would require slight modifications for the sophomore year. The programs will 
prepare people to fill the following positions! health education assistant} 
ward secretary } and, medical receptionist & clinic assistant. Courses basic to 
all three programs are: Healthful Living and Medical & Health Terminology. 

Specialized courses for programs, in order named, are: (1) School 6e Community 

Health I 6e II, Principles & Practices of Public Health, and Methods of Health 
Teaching; (2) Typing, Introduction to Data Processing, Filing and Records Manage- 
ment, Public & Human Relations, Secretarial Transcription, Health Agency Secre- 
tarial Function, and Advanced General Ifethematics, and (3) Nursing I, in addition 
to courses listed under nimiber (2). 

Medical Laboratory Technician . The purpose of this program is to prepare 
students for careers as medical laboratory technicians in a clinical medical 
facility. Following completion of the suggested academic courses, the student 
would eomplete one year (12 months) of internship in an approved clinical labora- 
tory and would then be eligible to take the registration examination of the 
American Medical Technologists (AMI). Specialized courses would include: General 
Inorganic Chemistry, General Biology, Integrated Mathematics (Algebra, Geometry & 
Trigonometry), Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis, Microbiology, Anatomy 

& Physiology, Genetics, and General Physics. 

Music * This program is designed to prepare students to teach applied music 
on a private studio basis or to become individual performers as salaried musicians. 
Courses will include: Fundamentals of Music I II, Introduction to Music I & II, 

Applied Music-Private Instruction I & II, Chorus or Band, Ensemble, and Integrated 

Theory I 6e II. 

Nursing . This program will prepare those persons completing the sequence to 
take the state nurse registration examination to become a registvsred nurse. The 
level of preparation will allow persons completing the program and state examination 
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to practice as a staff level mtrse tinder supervision In a hospital or in selected 
clinic settings* At present there are at least nine U*S* Public Health Service 
hospitals with approKimately 700 beds serving the Navajos on or near the reserva* 
tion* More than 200 beds will be added shortly. Nurses are needed. Courses 
will include; Nursing I (Fundamental Principles), Nursing II (Basic Concepts and 
Practices of Care), Nursing III (Psychiatric Nursing), Nursing IV (Maternal and 
Child Nursing), Nursix*-g V (Medical 6s Surgical Nursing), and Nursing VI (Trends in 

Nursing). 

Petroleum Technology . This program is designed to provide training for men 
to fill the following types of Jobs in the petroleum industry; mud engineers, 
drill cutting loggers, supply and equipment salesmen, research laboratory tech- 
nicians, directional drilling engineers, and major con^^any careers in drilling 
and production. Petroleum Technology (12 semester hours). 

Physical Education ^ The purpose of this curriculum is to assist each indi- 
vidual in becoming a better person; physiologically, psychologically, and 
culturally. In addition, it will provide the basic skills and training for persons 
eia^loyed in community recreation programs, outdoor education and camping programs. 
Courses will include; Recreation Leadership 6c Program Planning, Outdoor Education, 
Conservation, Canning, Camp Administration and Leisure As A Gontemporai^ Social 
Problem. 

Photography . This program is designed to train students in the art of taking 
pictures and the technical processing of developing, enlarging, tinting, and compo- 
sition. Trained personnel will be needed to provide services to the growing 
tourist industry as well as growing photography needs of the Navajo. Courses will 
include: General Inorganic Chemistry, Art I 6c II, Composition, Photography Ij, 11, 

III, 6c IV, and Shop Operation 6c Management. 

Police Science . This curriculum is designed to prepare individuals for posi- 
tions in law enforcement on the reservation and in other communities in the United 



States* Courses offered will be: Xntroductlou to Law Enforcement, Administration 

of Justice, Patrol Procedures, Criminal Investigation, Criminal Evidence, Criminal 
Law, Traffic Control, Juvenile Procedures, Firearms, and Defensive Tactics* 

Printing* This program is designed to prepare students for employment in the 
broad field of printing and graphic arts industries* Courses will include: Coii^o* 
sistion and Makeup I, II, III, & IV, Presswork 1, II, III, & IV, Bindery I & II, 
Stereotyping, Printers English, Communications, Machine Composition I & II, Offset 
Presswork I ^ IX, and Offset Camera and Platemaking I 6e XI* 

Welding * This curriculum is designed to prepare individuals for es^loyment 
in commercial and industrial metal shops involved in construction, fabrication or 
repair* Courses will include: Acetylene Welding I & II, Electric Arc Welding 1 
& II, Flame Cutting & Welding I 6e II, Advanced Arc Welding Z & II, Inert Gas Weld« 
ing, and Welding Metallurgy* 

X«»Ray Technician* A one»year program jjn gen eral preparation, combined with an 
18 month internship in the X-ray department of an approved institution would allow 
the student to function in an X-ray department in a hospital or medical laboratoiy* 
There is a critical need for X«^ray technicians in hospitals on the reservation and 
nearby hospitals* This could be combined with medical laboratory technician In a 
two-year training program prior to the internship* Basic courses would Include: 
Anatomy & Physiology, and General Physics* 




The guidance program, like other components of the total educational estab- 



lishment, must be carefully organized if it is to be effectively administered* 
Organization begins with a working philosophy of the total educational enterprise, 
and develops in terms of the identification mid acceptance of clear-cut purposes 
and functions which establish the nature, scope and direction of the program* 
Organization precedes administration or management, and follows from function* 
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Organization is concerned with the design of a program which encoa^asses the desired 
purposes and functions. Administration is concerned with providing the necessary 
space, equipment, facilities, materials, finances, personnel, and public acceptance 
and understanding essential to smooth and effective opei;ation of the organisation. 



AdiiiiTiistratlon or management is responsible fors 

1, Beveloplng oooneratively with the board of education, and the entire 
sducationai staff, a working philosophy of education, and of guidance 
as an Integral part of educationj 

2. Developing cooperatively with the guidance personnel the organized 
guidance programi 

3 s Providing the leadership and professional support required in launching 
and maiutaining the programi 

4. Directing the financial support and managemaiit of the program in terms 
of sound budgetary procedures! 

5e Securing the necessary space, facilities, equipment, materials, and 
supplies required for the operation of the programj 

6. Selecting qualified professional personnel needed to staff the program - 
e.g* a dean of student services, an admissions counselor and registrar, 
a counselor (dean) of women, professional student counselors, a^ health 
counselor (nurse), a test counselor (psycho-metrician), and residence 
counselors (head residents)! 

7, Conducting a sound program of public relations within the college and 
the community* 

While all of these are Important administrative responsibilities in the success 
ful organization and manageokint of a guidance program, the selection of qualified 
professional personnel is of crucial importance in the development and operation of 
the kind of guidance program here described for a newly established Navajo Com- 
munity College, the guidance program cannot be a "borrowed copy” of successful 
programs found in community colleges in a dominant, but largely foreign, culture 
outside the Navajo "nation”. The guidance program, as an integral part of the 
total educational program of the Navajo Community College, must reflect both the 
Navajo culture and the dominant culture of an "outside world”, the program and 
personnel must be especially sensitive and responsive to the bi-cultural nature of 
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the educational needs o£ a young generation of Havajo people who are faced with a 
rapidly changing “old culture** and a rapidly developing *'tiew culture**, fhis *'new 
culture** must be created by blending the **best*’ of the **old from within*' with the 



**accepted** from the **dooiinant frou without"*. The *'new culture*' must not only be 
created, it must be learned, and learned largely in school. This becomes the **new** 
education for the young generation. Both instruction and guidance are imperative. 

If the importance of the individual is to be properly recognized and dealt 
with in this new education, the guidance component must be in the hands of unusually 
competent professionals » In addition to the usual preparation and e5?perience, they 
will need preparation and experience in dealing with people in two cultures. This 
will require a high order of competence in sociology, cultural anthropology, human 
relations, and the psychology of development and careers. Also some actual first** 
hand experience with Navajo culture. Guidance personnel of the caliber required 
may be difficult to find and expensive to employ. 

The dean of student services who will serve as guidance director, must be this 
extraordinary type of person if the guidance program is to provide the unique educa- 
tional experiences required for the maximum development of Navajo youth in a modem 
community college. To settle for less than an exceptionally qualified guidance 
director and a professionally competent staff, would not only be poor economy, but 
educational folly. The guidance program can be no better than the personnel who 
provide it. Nothing less than a soundly conceived guidance program, organized and 
managed by a professionally competent staff, should be acceptable from the very be- 
ginning. To expect that a sound program will be developed by an incompetent staff, 
is to es^ect ^at never was, nor ever will be. 


















An educational program is dependent on an effective system of trans]id.tting 
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knowledge and ideas. Traditionally^ the teacher has served as the vocal trans- 
mitter of knowledge and the textbook as the written transmitter. Learning takes 
place throtigh a number of senses 9 and a combination of senses* lEftien the ear hears 
and the eye sees and the fingers feel 9 learning is more apt to take place than if 
only one sense is activated* Thus9 the multi-sensory approach to learning is 
gaining in favor and the schools of tomorrow will readily use the technological 
aids to learning* 

Figure II gives a graphic rspresentaiion of the manner in which knowledge is 
increasing* The knowledge explusioii isiskes it is^csGible for an individijal to learn, 
all that there is to learn* However, in order to learn as much as possible, the 
newer methods of iiqparting knowledge must be used to augment the teacher and text- 
book* 

New school plants are being constructed on the basis that "form follows func- 
tion". Buildings and equipment contribute to learning* The National Education 
Association' s publication Schools for the Sixties* suggests that schools are moving 
from one point of view to another* 

From 

1. The group 

2* Memory 

3* Spiritless climate 

4* Self-contained classrooms 

5^ Scheduled classes 

6* Teacher as a general practitioner 

[ ! 

7* School building use geared to an 
agrarian society - a 9-month 
year for children 

S« Classrooms that are like kitchens 

Boxes and egg crates 

10* Teaching as telling 

11* A teaching schedule of 30 hours a 
week with students and 15 hours 
for planning* 



To 

Tiie individual 
Inquiry 

2e:it for learaiug 

Self-contained school 

Appuiutments and independent learning 

Teacher as a clinical specialist 
(menber of a team) 

School building use reflecting urban 
society - a 12-month year, available 
all age groups 

GlassroimBS that are like llbrary-Mving 
rooms 

Clusters and zomB of space 

Teaching as guiding 

15 hours a weelt wl.th students in class 
and 30 hours for research, planning and 
development* 




Fig.11 The Span of Years and the Doubting of tCnowledge 
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The responsibiUty for providing instructional mterials and aids to learning 
is rightly that of the instructional s^terials center. This center contains the 
library, instructional aids, projectors, television cameras, and a place for teachers 

to prepare aids that can be used in the classroom and laboratory. Essentially the 

. ^ «« first function to be discussed will be that con- 

h&s two main £tUEictioiis<r Tho 

,, 4 and the second that closely allied 

nected with the work of an audio-visual director and 

to the work of the college libratieo. Either of these persons could ser-.e as the 
director of the instructional materials center. Both would work closely together 
to make the best use of money materials. Faculty merf,ers would seek the assist- 
ance of the center iu devoloping l^etning laboratories for the various departments 
and subjects. Some laboratories would serve more than one function. These labora- 
tories would have individual learning stations equipped with tape recorders, 
ing phones, projection space, and storage. Students would work at their own rates 
of speed. They would not have to schedule time for usage because an instructor 
would be on hand throughout the day to be of assistance. 

If Ab icQicy 

Book 4 -nlTeetion . The initial book collection should Include at least 4,000 
volumes. This is far below the 20.000 volume minimum recommended by national 
standards but. recognising the limited curriculum and the emphasis on technical 
subjects, it is felt that a smaller collection may be satisfactory. 

It is reco«mnded that 1.000 volumes per year be added to the collection. The 
initial periodical subscription list should consist of at least 100 titles with 25 
to 50 additional titles per yaar being added until 250 to 300 periodicals are re- 

cetved aimtially* 

cost of Materials . The original outlay for library materials, periodical 
subscriptions, binding and miscellaneous expense is estimated to be approximately 

$32,000. Thereafter an annual expenditure of $10,000 should be suff 

na^sonuel. One professional librarian or more and one full time clerk will be 
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needed* At least 800 hours of student assistance will also be needed* 



Building * Seating space should be provided for 25 per cent of the planned 
enrollment of 800, or 200 students* Stack space should be provided for 10,000 
volumes with room to expand to 20,000 volumes. Office and workroom space of at 
least 500 square feet should be provided. Total library space should be provided 



as follows s 

200 reader stations @ 25 sq# ft* *•*••*•••• 



5,000 sq* ft. 



1,000 volumes @ *01 sq* ft* per voltmie ***** 
Office and workroom *•*••••**•*•«• 

Plus X/3 for circulation 
Total spaoe needs 

The above estimate does not include provision for 



• * * « 1,000 sq* ft* 

• • • • 500 sq. ft* 

6,500 sq* ft* 

2U66 sq* ft* 
8,666 sq* ft* 

audio*-visual equipment and 



services* 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Modern instructional materials require the use of a variety of machines and 
procedures* Among the meachines and materials are the following: 

Machines * 16 mm sound projectors, 8 mm sound projectors, 35 mm film-strip 
projectors, 2”x2" slide projectors, overhead projectors, opaque projectors, tape 
recorders, record players and television equipment* 

Materials * 16 mm films, 8 mm films, 35 mm filmstrips, 2''x2'* slides, overhead 
transparencies, study prints, maps, globes, charts, relia (specimens, models, mock- 
ups), displays, exhibits, dioramas, recordings, and self-instructional programs* 

Cost Pactors * The college should spend from one to one and one-half per cent 
of instructional budget on these materials* During the first years of operation 
it will be necessary for the college to budget money to rent many films. Other 
materials will be purchased from year to year in order to build an adequate supply. 
Personnel* The person en^loyed to acquire the A-V collection and be responsible 



for its proper use should be ei^loyed at the outset* Additional staff will be 
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employed as the need arises. Thousands of dollars worth of equipment and materials 
will be under this person's supervision. He will be responsible for the selection, 
production, maintenance, utilization and evaluation. He must have the ability to 

work with other people so that the real value of the multi**approach to instruction 
will succeed, 

£he director should be con^jetent in television production so that he can give 
assistance to the development of closed«circuit television Instruction and the pro- 
duction of video tapes* 

Ifeleyision* Serious consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of an educational radio station at the college. It should be powered, if pos- 
sible, to reach ail of the reservation. Its value to the Havajo people in terms of 
improving spoken language, the distribution of information, music, entertainment, 
and the like, cannot be overestiioated. 

It is recommended that all permanent buildings be equipped to handle closed 
circuit instructional television* This media will serve a variety of instructional 
purposes. Included might be instruction to all students in government, physical 
fitness and food preparation. For example, the campus food specialist will be able 
to give dally instructions in food preparation to students in their dormitory 
kitchens, Ihis may be a part of the instructional program for which students re- 
ceive credit as they prepare meals for themselves and others. 

In addition to their value to the total student body and community, radio and 
television installations will provide excellent student training stations in elec- 
tronic technology, speech and drama. 

As the niunber of television sets on the reservation increases, consideration 
should be given to installing an extended line-of-sight transmission of up to a 
juif teen-mile radius from the college to other schools and even homes. Eventually, 
mcrowave and translators might be installed to reach other parts of the Havajo 
Reservation* 
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Electronic Classrooms . In a few short years, the electL*onic classroom has 
moved from a rather primitive concept to a sophisticated teaching* learning environ* 
ment that has proved of exceptional aid to varlons areas of education. Originally 
designed as a foreign language laboratory, the electronic classroom is now used for 
teaching a wide variety of subjects. Any situation requiring individualized study 
and a high degree of student participation can profit by the installation of an 
electronic system. 

The electronic classroom in the Navajo Community College, as in other school 
systems, may be used to teach the following subjects s English literature, speech, 
music, shorthand and other business skills, foreign language, social science and 
skill areas where students listen and then do what they are instructed to do. 

\ ' V.: ecmmiTY SERVICES ^ ' ' ' ' . ] 

Nature of C oTtmunitv Services 

A distinguishing characteristic of a conmunity college is that the college 
and the community work so closely together that it is difficult to determine when 
the community is serving as a laboratory for student learning and when the cosamunity 
is receiving services from the college. Many areas of service are found in com- 
munity colleges. Among them are the following: adult education, including 

specialized training for special employment opportunities; short courses; adult 
literacy programs; family life education; recreational activities; public affairs 
education; and joint planning and research. 

Organizing for Oommunitv Services 

A successful community services program requires planning and coordination. 

This over-all planning and coordination can be accomplished by a community services 
advisory council. On this council will be representatives of the community and of 
the faculty. Any commimity service must be approved by this council prior to 
adoption by the college. Working as subordinate committees might be an adult 
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education comnittee and a business conmlttee. As the college develops and gtows 
in size» the establishment of a teereatlonal advisory comnittee and a public affairs 
education committee may be in order* During the early years of operation^ the 
community services advisory council will perform the duties that would ordinarily 
be assigned to the latter two committees* 

Hany of the sponsored programs will be of little or no expense to the college* 
Some programs may be held in non*college buildings* Some programs will require 
fiina ncing j imd in such cases the college officials should be consulted regarding 
fees and other expenses. The college will not be able to spend tax money on non- 
credit programs and will need to work out ways and means of financing essential com- 
'-inunity- -services*- 
Kinds of CcMnminitv Services 

Adult Education * Several types of adult education programs may be advisable* 
Some courses will be vocational in nature and provide training for technical fields* 
Other non-credit courses may be offered in such fields as income tax preparation^^ 
learning to read English; learning to speak English, child development, food and 
nutrition, clothing preparation, consumer buying, home furnishings and decoration 
and the political organisation of the tribe. Bureau of Indian Affairs and the state* 
kecreational Activities. The community college may aid in the planning and 
development of recreational programs for the communities of the Navajo Eeservation* 
In addition, the college may provide opportunities for the public to engage in 
recreational opportunities such as watching athletic contests, attending baiid or 
Choral Concerts, attending school plays, and using school facilities for volley- 
ball, basketball* baseball and other types of recreation. The advisory council 
taay wish to make travel films available for use in the cnapter house meetings* 

Public Affairs Education* The function of this type of education la really a 
form of adult education, however * the emphasis is on the welfare of the comminity 
rather then the individual* Tribal problems and issues might be debated in a public 





ioxtm, discussed by infonued speakers or by people in attendanee* The purpose 
would be to inform citizens of problems facing them and to help provide avenues 
for . solution*^.. 

Community Services Media 

Speakers ^ The college should maintain a speaker's bureau, maintaining a list 
of people on the faculty and in the community who are willing to talk on a subject 
in which they are knowledgeable* Speakers might be used in chapter meetings and 
public forums at the college* People amy be secured for panel discussions , forums, 
and:, debates* 

Educational Radio and Television* Perhaps no other media offers greater 
potential for community service than a college operated radio station* With radio 
sets becoming a universal fixture in the Navajo home, radio provides an almost un«> 
limited opportunity for educational, cultural and informational advances* If the 
college secures an educational television station, many programs are available 
through National Education Television* When more television sets are available on 
the reservation, this mediiim will provide one of the best opportunities for public 
information and educational services* 

Newspaper * The college Journalism staff will undoubtedly create a campus news- 
paper* This can be circulated widely In order to keep people informed about events 
sponsored by the school* The students may contribute to the Navaio Times* obtain^ 
ing wider circulation for their stories* 

Student Work * Many of the educational programs that will develop, along with 
many work- study opportunities, will provide direct services to the community* Some 
students will be working with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and public school teachers, 
aiding them in providing instruction to pupils under their care* Students majoring 
in building construction may build houses and buildings for the tribal council* 
Students learning to operate the heavy road equipment may build roads on the reser- 
vation* Students learning to be cooks and bakers may work in established food 



service institutions and thus provide a service to the community \*ile learning. 
Student nurses will assist in hospital activities while learning. Many other 
opportunities to serve the comminity will evolve from the educational programs as 

they are establisheJe 





ADULT IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
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The physical plant refers to the school site ^ the buildings, furniture, equip- 
ment and site In^rovements. Bie physical plant should facilitate instruction and 
learning. The buildings and grounds should be attractive so that people will take 
pride in the school. Buildings should blend into the physical setting and should 
not be strikingly different than other buildings or the landscape on ^hich they are ^ 



placed. Buildings and setting should harmonize. 




Desirable Characteristics 

A desirable community college site is dependent on the following factors: 
location, size, topography, soil condition, accessibility, cost and environment. 

Each witl be discussed briefly. 

Location . The college should be located so as to accommodate the greatest num- 
ber of students. In addition it must be lucated so that community resources can be 
utilized in the instructional program. Many other factors must be considered in 
selecting the location. Insofar as possibie, the site should have desirable com- 
munity services available. Among these services are the following: gas, electricity, 
roads, telephone, domestic water, garbage collection, fire protection, police pro- 
tection, sewage disposal, hospitals and zoning. The cost of extending utilitres to 



the site must be given consideration in the selciction process* 

Sl^e . The college site must be large enough to provide for spacious placement 
of buildings. To provide for the anticipated number of students, the Havajo Community 



College site should include 100 acres. This does not include the land necessary for 
a dairy, poultry ranch or college farm* The dairy and poultry operation may be close 



to tho campus and the fatm may be at some distance* The dairy site should be a 
minimum of 20 acres » assuming that feed will not be grown on the site* The poultry 
operation will require at least 10 acres* The farming operation should be much 
more extensive* The equivalent of one section of land (640 acres) would be de- 
sirable at the outset. If the college farm supplies food for its food service 
operation, farm land should be increased. If fruit orchards and vegetable fields 
are utilised, consideration must be given to orchard size* It is expected that 
feed crops will be grown on the farm to provide food for the poultry, dairy cows 
and other farm animals* 

Topography* The topography of the school site is Is^ortant from the stand- 
point of drainage, possible development of the and suitability of buildings 

to the terrain* Land that has too much fall Is not desirable because the develop- 
ment of the site will change the patterns of drainage and washes may develop* 
Motmtalnous sites generally result in excessive building costs. The land should be 
such that roads can be developed without excessive costs* 

Sail Condition * The coaqposition of the soil Is important to the general ap- 
pearance of the site. Grass, trees, flowers, and shrubs help to make a canpus 
attractive* The soil must be able to st^port the buildings* Footings and founda- 
tions must rest on solid ground mcid not on a bog or shifting sand* 

Accassibilitv * The campus chould be accessible to students* However, there 
lu no location on the reservation that is reasonably close to a large nuniber of 
potential students. Accessibility must be considered from the standpoint of trans- 
portation* The most costtBon type of transportation is the motor vehicle, thus roads 
are inq»ortant* The availability of an airport and a railroad termittal is also im- 
portant* Faculty housing should be close to the campus* If desirable private 
living quarters for the faculty are not found in nearby comuBmlties, it may be 
necessary to build such housing* This may be financed by revenue bonds. 

Cost. The cost of a site is dependent on several factors: Initial cost. 
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iioproveinent eosts^ eost 0i extending utilities te the site, and ttenspottation 
costs to of£‘*cais|pu8 students and faculty to get to and from the site daily* Xt is 
assumed that the txihal council can make an adequate site available to the college 
at a token irate, perhaps $1 per year* The cost of site iioq^rovements jiilX.:.depeod~on 
the nature of the soil and the terrain* The cost of water, sewer and gas utility 



extensions will depend on distance from available facilities* Consideration must 
be given to the distance from garbage collection, police protection and fire pro* 



tection* 

Environment * The school sits should be located so that there is an absence^ 



of noise from busy highways, factories, airports, and other obJictinnabU^ ^ 

The air at the campus should not be contaminated by smoke from a trash burning 
opervCtion* The air should not contain smoke, dust or obnoxious odors* 

Another consideration in locating a site is the beauty of the surroundings* 



The most beautiful are the natural surroundings, mountains, desert or plains* 



Stoning ordinances should prevent marring of the beauty at the caucus site* 

A caucus should not be located adjacent to undesirable places of business. 




Introduction 



The buildings needed for a community college campus will probably include the 
following types: regular classrooms, sliops, laboratories, offices, student housing 

maintenance shops, storage and garages ^ Faculty housing may be required* The num** 
her of each will depend on the enrollment and the kinds of educational programs 
offered. One course, such as General Inorganic Chemistry, may be taught in any one 
of several wayso Extensive laboratories are very expensive and research findings 
do not support their superiority over lecture**demonstration procedures with limited 
laboratories* A third t^^e of instructicHti, utilising individual inscructlonal 
spaces and teaching machines, provides quality instruction in a smaller space* 




Ihfi detetalnattoft of building needs, both classroom and shop, should await the 
es^loyment of personnel ^dio will assist in the planning. However, for the benefit 
of projecting costs and approximate building schedule, estimates will be used. The 
na t«r » of the instructional program will determine the buildings and equipment needed 
to facilitate the program. Hany helpful suggestions have been offered by the con- 
sultants who have worked on this project. They are being preserved for administra- 

tlve personnel. 

Another factor In financing caucus buildings is the prohibition to spending 
district tax money or state financial assistance for certain Unds of buildings. 
Faculty and student housing cannot be financed by the saaie revenues used to finance 
classrooms and other Instructional buildings. Neither can student centers or stadia 
be financed with tax funds. All of these types of bulldliig must be self-financed 
through student fees and rents. The federal government makes funds available on a 
long* tewtt basis for student bousing and student eenters. 

Kinds of facilities Needed 

Only tbe building requlreioents for the first phase of construction will be 
described at tWs time. Requirements for additional space should be Jointly planned 
by faculty and administration in future years. It is assumed that the following sub- 
ject will be offered in the transfer progremss English, art, biology, chemistry 

physics, social studies, behavioral sciences, business subjects, music, physical 
education, data processing and Spanish. The occupational programs may include; 
agriculture, automotive mechanics, auto body and fender work, building construction, 
business areas, cooking and baking, heavy equipment operation, home economics, 

ttursitig ubd distributive education, and police science. 

Regular Classroom . To accomiBOdate the expected enrollment for the first and 
second years, ten regular classrooms, each about 800 square feet in size, will be 
needed. Each should be equipped with darkening curtains to make the use of audio- 
visual aids possible. Some rooms should be equipped with tables and chairs, others 
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with chair-desks# Rooms will be used for academic subjects and will be 

used by several teachers* 

jttiTuei Classrooms * Two large classrooms » each capable of seating 200 students 
should be provided# One will be in the science area and the..other ~.in 
studies area. Each will have seats that are elevated so that students will have a 
good view of the instructor and also a good view of visual aids that are used* 
Seating is best if it c* n be arranged in seiai-circular forffis each row being elevated 
slightly higher than the row immediately in front* These rooms will be used for 
large-class InstrucHpn* In many class gmiips^ additional instruction will tafce'^ 
place in smaller groups at other times during the week* 

Faculty Offices * Faculty offices should be provided in various areas of the 
can^^us* Offices can be grouped so that faculty members teaching in the same sub- 
ject area will have offices in the same suite* A suite should consist of no more 
than eight offices and reception room-secretarial space* 

Educational Service Space * Space for the offices of college administrators 
should be located conveniently to persons coming to the campus. The executive dean 
his assistants (deans) should be located in the educational services building* 
They must work closely together on many problems and procedures* After the college 
reaches 1,000 day-time students the space will need to be increased. Initial 
buildings should be designed so that space will be available when needed* Rart of 
the initial space might be used for classrooms or storage until such time as 

needed* 

Art Rooms* Two general art rooms will he needed* During the eatly years^ 
other classes may meet in both rooms until such time that all available time will 
be used for art* One room should have one simall rocwa adjacent that can be used for 
sculpturing and kilns. Good lighting is needed for both rooms. Each room should 

have ample bulletin boards and one or two chalk boards* 

Typewriting Room * The typewriting rooftis should have electrical outlets to 
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accosomodate electric typewritera« The room can be outfitted idth as insny stations 
as will be needed* During the early years » the demands will not Justij^ a large 
room that will be utilised to a small extent* But expandable space next to the 
typing room makes it possible to increase the size as the needs arise* Typing can 
be successfully taught in large groups » in groups of 60 or more* 

Bloloxlcal Science* A multi-purpose biolo^ romn can be used for several of 
the biology courses* It must have suitable laboratory equipment* If sinixs are 
arranged around the wall space » the center of the room provides good instructional 
space for other courses* A specimens rocna, an animal room and "hot-house" room are 
good features* 
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ChegAstr y Room * One chemistry room equipped with laboratoi^ desks is needed* 
This can be a multi-purpose rocns similar to the biology rocmi* With equipment placed 
around the perimeter the center space can be used for regular classroom or study* 

Two storage rooms are needed* one for glassware and other equipment* the other for 
chemical storage* This latter room should have a good exhaust system so that chemi- 
cal fumes will not creep into the other rooms and corrode metal equipment* 

Physics Room * This laboratory can be used for earth sciences as well as physics 
and electricity* The rooms should be equipped with tables and chairs* A few sinks 
should be next to the walls* At least two storage rooms will be needed in connection 
with this Instructional space* 

Home Economics * One large room can be used for borne economics classes* Hbvable 
kitchens can be brought in from nearby storage ^^dien they are needed* Flexibility 
should be the adjective used to describe this space* 

Ingtructional Faterlals Center* Ihis sp£;ce will be the learning center of the 





campus. Xt will house books* film* tapes* records* slides mid magazines* The space 
for storage of projectors should be adjacent to the library space* All instructional 
aids should be catalogued and made available to faculty and students* This space 
should be near the center of the instructional ar^a of the campus* 
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Music Rooms* One large instructional space is needed at the outset* fhis can 
he used for both vocal and instrumental vork* However, the over-all plans should 
provide for the addition of another large room as needs require* Other rooms 
needed are: office, library, instrument repair room, uniform storage* space^ about— ^ 

six practice rooms and a small recording room* 

Agriculture Rooms * A multi-purpose classroom with about 1200 square feet of 
floor space, combined with storage, should be adequate for the regular class work 
and small amount of laboratory work* A workbench with sinks on one side of the room 
will provide laboratory space. In addition, a farm shop with about 3,600 square feet 
of floor space is needed* This shop will be equipped with chain hoists|- enginn^^^^ ^ 
stands, welding and other equipment, and will have adjacent tool and storage room* 

For production agriculture, the following are needed: poultry house equipped with 

a cold storage room and an egg handling rooms; a dairy bam equipped with a milking 
parlor, milk storage tanks, and a dairy products laboratory with facilities for 
making cheese, ice cream, butter, and grade A pasteurised milk, a small greenheuse 
(15* X 30*) for plant propagation for instructional purposes during the winter 
months; and a livestock bara to accoBmodate beef animals, sheep, goats and swine 
with necessary feed handling facilities* 

Automotive Mecliaaies* An automotive laboratory, approximately 4f * x 80* in 
site* will serve as the initial instructional space for automotive mechanics, body 
and repair, and heavy equipment operation* Adjacent to the room should be an ex- 
terior, laved, fenced area of equal size* Frovisions should be made to add two more 
shops of this size as needs demand* This must he given consideration in the long- 
range camp a planning* 

ntrflditip The needs for architectural drafting may be served by 

the same facility required for technical drafting if the proper table selection Is 
made initially* A machine-woods laboratory of approximately 40’ x 60* , with lumler 
storage room, a finishing room and a project storage room are required* Rich of tdiese 







three swell rooms should he about 400 square feet in size* An adjacent outdoor In- 
structional area, with about 4,000 square feet of space, will also be needed in con- 
nection vith the masonry, framing, plumbing, etc* Eventually, at least three shops 

vjLIL]* b© foir gXassss# 

Cooking and Baking^ Space for instruction in institutional foods can be in 
conjunction with a school cafeteria and located in the student center* iSiis facility 
can feed daytime students, teachers and students from the dormitories. This instruc- 
tional space will be adequate to teach food preparation, including meats, vegetables, 
bakery products, salads, and other foods commonly seT^ed in fool service establish- 
ments. the students can prepare food for the cafeteria operation and can supply 
bakery products to the individual dormitories. The cooking in the dormitories will 
be designed for family operations whereas the cooking and baking will be for insti- 
tutional service* 

Matytbtttive Education * A classroom with about 2,000 square feet of space is 
needed. Included in the space should be counters, display cabinets, cash register 

stand, storage, workshop area, office and library* 

drafting. A drafting room of approximately 1,600 square feet of space to 

accommodate 30 stations of drafting tables and drafting machines is required* An 
auxiliary print reproduction room of approximately 250 square feet is also neces- 
sary* 

LatoratoCT. A gynnaslm i»tth about 17,400 square feet of 
apace will be required at the outset. This space will include play courts, specta- 
tor space, classroom, men’s lockers and showers, women's lockers and showers, 
offices, equipment drying room and equipment storage rooms. An additional 6,000 
square feet of space will be required riien school engages in Interscholastic sports. 

programs* 

Police Science . A regular classroom with about 1,200 square feet of space is 
required. Built-in crtilnets are needed to store items used in the instructionai 

program. ... 
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miiDiaiC REQUIR^^ OF pERMiON 
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Type of Facility 



NiHober 



Educational Service Space; 
Executive Dean's Office 
Dean's Secretary 
Dean of Business Services 
Business Office 
Machine Room 

Dean of Instructional Services 
Clerical Space 
Dean of Student Services 
Clerical Space 
Counselor's Offices 
LobbyReceptionist 
Guidance-Receptionist 
Firepibof Vaults 
Supply Storage 
Conference 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



Regular Classrooms 



10 



Large Classrooms 
Faculty Space 

Faculty Offices 
Reception Rooms 

Instructional Materials Center; 
Library Space 
A-V Space 



Science Laboratories; 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics - Earth Science 



Fine Arts; 
Music 
Art 



Occupational Programs; 
Agriculture Shop 
Agriculture Classroom 
Auto Mechanics Shop 
Auto Mechanics Classroom 



Unit Size Total Square Feet - * - 





(5,000) 


240 


240 


160 


160 


180 


180 


500 


500 


120 


120 


180 


180 


260 


260 


130 


180 


500 


500 


100 


500 


500 


500 


400 


400 


240 


480 


300 


300 


500 


500 


800 


(8,000) 


O 

o 

€ 


(3,200) 




(5,920) 


100 


4,000 


240 


1,920 




(11,000) 


9,000 


9,000 


2,000 


2,000 




(5,400) 


1,800 


1,800 


1,800 


1,800 


1,800 


1,800 




(5,400) 


2,400 


2,400 


1,500 


3,000 




(24,000) 


2,400 


2,400 


600 


600 


3,400 


3,400 


600 


600 
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TABLE X, (CONT*D) 



Type of Facility Number Unit Size Total Square Feet 



Building Construction 
Cooking 6e Baking 
Typing Room 
Machine Room 
Home Economics 
Folica Science 
Distributive Education 
Drafting Room 



Physical Education; 

LargfS Flay Court 
Showers Ce Lockers 
Classroom 



Student Center: 

Dining Room 
Bookstore 
Snack Bar 
Student Offices 
Publications 
Directors Office 
Lobby-Lounge 



Dormitories: 
First Year 
Second Year 



Maintenance and Storage: 



1 


3,000 


3,000 


1 


3,000 


3,000 


1 


1,200 


l , 200 _^ 


1 


1,200 


1,200 


1 


1,600 


1,600 


1 


1,200 


1,200 


1 


2,000 


2,000 


1 


1,800 


1,800 






■ ..■:!> ‘1 J:' '■ 

( 17 , 400 ) 


1 


1,200 


1,200 


2 


2,200 


4 , 4)0 


1 


1,000 


1,060 






: ■ ■ li 

( 8 , 000 ) 


1 


3,000 


3,000 


1 


1,800 


1,800 


1 


200 


200 


1 


400 


400 


1 


400 


400 


1 


200 « 


200 


1 


2,000 


2,000 


20 


4,160 


( 83 , 200 ) 


16 


4,160 


( 58 , 560 ): 



( 4 , 000 ) 



Building Requirements: (toilets, janitor 
closets, partitions, equipment rooms, 
hallways, etc*) ~ 20% of total (exclusive 
of Dormitories and maintenance). 



( 18 , 664 ) 



Total Requirements 



197,184 



Dormitories . Small dormitories to accomodate twelve men, twelve women, and 
one family are recommended. These can be small enough so that occupants learn to 
live together. Each dormitory may have three wings. One wing with about 1,000 
square feet of space will be used by the faaily who is head resident. Each of the 
other two wings will have about 1,200 square feet of floor space. One will house 
eight or ten young men; the other the same number of young women. A common kitchen- 
living room will require another 780 square feet of space. 

Student Center . This facility will contain the bookstore ^ offices for student 
body govemiaent officials, snack bar, lounge, dining room-kitchen, toilets and publi 
cations. Some of this space, along with dormitories, will have to be provided with 
money other than bond funds. Much of the space is instructional in nature and is a 
legitimate expense to the district tax funds. 

Summary of Building Needs 

Table X lists the square footage requirements of the buildings that will be 
needed for the first two years. These figures are approximate, detailed planning 
by school officials will modify them somewhat. However, these can be used as a 
basis for determination of building costs and for the projection ©f resources needed 
to finance their construction. 
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CHAPTER VIII 




The location of a coiomunlty college on the Navajo Indian Reservation is 



dependent on many factors including the important consideration of legality and 
xinanclal possibility* A Navajo Community College that will serve the greatest 
number of Navajo youth is an ideal* Such a college should serve youth who can 
not be aerved by existing junior colleges* Inasmuch as Navajo youth in New 

■j 

Mexico live reasonably close to two existing branch colleges 9 it appears that a 
cooinunity college in Arizona might best serve the reservation* This supposition 
is predicated on the enlargement of educational offerings at both New Mexico 
institutions as well as closer cooperation with the Navajo tribe to make additional 
educational opporttmities available to Navajo and other youth* The branch colleges 
located in Farmington and Callup, by the addition of occupational programs, could 
be very valuable fe© fcfee Navajo youfebo 

Legal, financial, geographical and political factors must be given considera* 
tion. Only small numbers of Navajos live in Utah* Colorado has been generous in 
making facilities at Ft* Lewis available to the Navajos at no tuition cost* It 
then appears that the laws of Arizona and New Mexico should be examined as they 
relate to possible location of the college site* Arizona laws provide for four 
types of junior college districts, whereas New Mexico laws provide for three types 
of post-high school institutions other than f©ur-year cclleges and universities « 


























Lenal Factors 



District Junior College^ Arizona Revised Statutes (ARS) 15«*601 make it pos- 
sible for a high school district, or union high school district, to offer subjects 
in grades 13 and 14 if it is deemed advisable by the board of education of such 




district* The district must have a high school average daily attendance (ADA) of 
100 or more and the district must have an assessed valuation of $5j,000,000 or more* 

(Information in this section^ Arizona Revised Statutes)* 

Ifaioti juaior College District* ARS 15-611 permits two or more contiguous high 
school districts, by a vote of tfte electorate, to organize a union junior college 
district if tW total high school ADA for the preceding year was 200 or more and if 

the assessed valuation was at least $5,000,000* 

County Junior College Districts * ARS 15-611 provides legislation that permits 
a county, embracing all territory not etherise in a junior college district, to 
organize a county junior college district if the territory involved has a M.gh 
school ADA of 200 or more and an assessed valuation of $5,000,000 or more. This 

can be accomplished by a vote of the electorate. 

State System Junior College * ARS 15-666 makes provision for an entire county, 
or two or more contiguous counties, to form a junior college district as a part of 
the state system* This can he accomplii?hed by a favorable vote of the electorate 
in all counties concerned* The territory tc be in the junior college district mui2t 
have an assessed valuation of $60,000,000 or more and a potential student body of 
not less than 320* The number of potential students is determined by taking forty 
per cent of the previous two years* high school graduating classes* Such a pro- 
posed district must petition the State Board of Directors of Junior Colleges* ®ie 
board will have a survey loade to determine the qualifications* If each county 
voting favors the organization, the legislature has the authority to establish the 
Junior college district and the individual junior college or colleges within the 

district* 

Finance Factors 

gtate System Junior College District. The Arizona Legislature provides 50 per 
cent p£ the initial $1,000,000 building cost of an approved state system jmior 
college* In addition, each year the college will receive $115 per full-i:lme student 
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equivalent (USE)# Fifteen-semester-hou^r-enrollaent equals one FTSE# The district 
may bond itself, by a vote of the qualified electors, to an extent not to exceed 
1C per cent of the assessed valuation of the district# »he principal and interest 
on such bonds can be paid from revenue received from the state# Jhe state will 
assist in financing the operational costs to the extend of $525 per FTSE for the 
first 1,000 students, and will provide $350 per FTSE for all over the first 1,000# 

type of junior college district must maintain, after the first two years of 
operation, an enrollment of at least 320 FTSE in order to continue receiving state 
funds# 

Other Arizona Junior College Districts # At the time this report waA written^ s - 
there were no other types of junior college districts existing in Arizona, only 
those belonging to the state system# The primary reason for this is very under* 
standable in view of the financial considerations# Any of the other thrs - types 
provided by law must finance the entire cost of capital outlay, and must provide 
the entire cost of the first t;fo years of operation# If at the end of the second 
year of operation the district has suitable facilities, and if courses are approved 
by the University of Arizona, the state will provide $150,000 per year, upon appli- 
cation# The maximimi amount of money that one of these districts could receive under 
state laws, for any nur^er of students, is $150,000 per year# Under the state sys- 
tem, a junior college district with 1,000 students can receive $640,000 per year# 

For each student in excess of 1,000, the amount that is received is $465 
($350 + $115K 

Geographical and Political Factors 

lioeation of a Mavalo GoE&moitit“?g- '?;.i lleee # A college of this nature should be 
located in a county in which a large noiaber of Navajo live. The I960 Census gives 
the Indian population of the Arizona counties as (1) Apache 22,814; (2) Coconino, 
11,668; and (3) Navajo, 19,324 (Valley National Bank Research Department, 1964, p#12). 
The Valley National Bank projected the Indian population for each of the respective 
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counties for 1964 as (1) 25,000, (2) 12,500, and (3> 21,000. Approximately 5,000 
aopi are Included in the totals for Coconino and Navajo Counties, most of 



whom live in Coconino County* 



Population growth is another factor to consider in locating a community college 
for the Navajos* Judging from the increases a.n school attendance of elementary 



school pupils, the growth rate averaged a little over eight per cent in Apache County 
each year during the four year period from July, 1960, to July. 1964. The rate of 
growth in Navajo County was only a little over three per cent each year during the 
same period of time. During this same period few, comiuaities in Apache Cocaty, 
other than those on the reservation, experienced rapid growth. In Navajo Comity, 
both Holbrook and Show Low, neither on the reservation, experienced rapid growth. 
This leads to the conclusion that the Navajo population is gro^d.ng more rapidly in 



Apaehe County than in Navajo County. Inasmuch as the total numiber of Navajos in 
Apache County exceeds the nmiiber in Navajo County, and are growing at a more rapl< 
rate, it seems logical to give first consideration to Apache County as the proper 
location of a Navajo Conmunity College if only one can be established. Residence 



centers or extension centers 



be needed in* isany cdsmsunities 



on the reservation* 



Other factors that must be gives consideration are the legal aspects already 



identified but not analyzed. Cooonino County is the only county, among the three 
that part of the Navajo Reservation, that has sufficient assessed valuation 

to qualify for a district under the state system of junior colleges. However, there 
seems to be little liiterest in another college for Coconino County. The state col- 
lege at Flagstaff has served the inhabitants well. Even if the county established 
a junior college, it is highly unlikely that it would be placed on the Navajo Reser- 
vation because the total number of Navajo Indians constitute only about 15 per cent 
of the population of the county. More than 50 per cent of the people of the county 

live in the immediate trade area of Flagstaff. 

Neither Apache County nor Navajo County has sufficient assessed valuation to 
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qualify for a junior college district under the state system. Mach has a sufficient 
number of high school graduates to qualify. These tw© counties have givota consider- 
able attention to the possibility of forming a district under the state system by 
including both counties within the district. To date there has -not been -sufficient- - 
agreement to accomplish the task. Navajo Tribal officials should invite repre- 
sentatives of both counties to give additional consideration to this possibility 
and try to secure agreement for establishing a campus on the reservation as well as 
one somewhere else within the counties* if this can not be accomplished} tne next 
best thing is to encourage an existing junior college district to establish a branch 
on the reservation. In either event the official governing board will probably not 
be an all-Navajo board. This is not essential. However, to be an effective com- 
munity college, there should be an advisory board, mostly Navajo, who will gi^e 
guidance and assistance to the college officials and governing board. 

The location of a Navajo Community College, irrespective of how it is governed, 
would best serve the Navajo people if it is located in iiviache County, somewhere in 
the Window Eock-Ft. Defiance area. More Nava j os live in this area than in any 
comparable area of the reservation and the location of Tribal offices and enter- 
prises as well as United State Government operations, make this a logical location. 
Sufficient land for a school farm and school garden is available. However, a 
larger farm located within a hundred miles might serve adeicately. During the 
180 days during the growing season the students could spend full time on the farm; 
during the remainder of the year they could study related programs. 

[ III . H EW MEXICO ] 

Legal Factors 

Branch Community College . The branch community college (New Mexico Statutes 
Annotated 73-30-18) is organized at the request of the local school board. It may 
include more than one school district. The board selects the state institution of 
higher education that it wishes to establish the branch community college and enters 
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into an agreement ¥ith the college or university. The State Boar€ of Educational 
Finance must approve the establishment of the branch. The branch can offer ordy 
the courses approved for the parent campus (Information in this section, 2’ew Mexico 

Statutes) • 



.Tualor College District . N.M.S.A. /il-33-1 makes provisions for 
the establishment of a junior college district that eniompasses one at more con- 
tiguous school districts. Formation is subject to the approval of the electorate. 
The State Board of Education must approve suitability of the geographical boundaries 
the fact that the college mill have at least 250 full-time student equivalents 
(16 semester hours constitutes one student) and have financial ability. No criteria 
for financial ability are established in the law. This law was enacted in 1%3. 

^ Vocational Institute District . N.M.S.A. /3-34-1 makes provision 
for the establishaent of technical and vocational institute districts. Such dis- 
tricts must have boundariec coterminous with a single high school district or two 
or more contiguous distrists. The State Board of Education will require a survey 
to prove suitability of boundaries, adequate school population (200 full-time stu- 
dent equlvalants, an equivalent being 12 hsurs of work) and adequate financial 
ability. This legislation was enacted in 196S. 



Finance Factorg. 

Branch nnlleea . The branch community college must be operated in 

school-district-owned buildings. Effective in 1965, the local school district, by 
a favorable vote of the electorate, can bond the district in an amount not xn ex- 
cess of three per cent of the assessed valuation of the district for community col- 
lege facilities. Operational funds are obtained from three sources: (1) student 

tixltion in an amount not greater than $240 per year, (2) local tax levy not to ex- 
ceed yield of $100 per student per year and (3) state aid not in excess of $300 per 

full-time student equivalent. 

.Tiinlor fiollege PistElct . This type of district receives no money 
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from the state. It mast be financed by student tuition and from local taxes* 

Buildings can be constructed by bonding the district upon vote of qualified 
electors j in an amount not in excess of three per cent of the assessed valuation 

of the district* 

Technical and Vocational Institute District , This type Of district can bond 
itself 9 by vote of the qualified electors, not in excess of two per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the district, for buildings. The entire operating costs must 

come from student tuition and the local tax levy. State aid is specifically pro- 

hibited , . 

Geographical and Folitical Factors 

Inasmuch as two communities near the reservation, Farmington and Gallup, both 
have branch colleges, and both communities have manifested more than a casual degree 
of interest in a junior college program that will have heavy emphasis on the occupa- 
tional programs, it seems logical that the Navajo Tribe cooperate with both communi- 
ties in establishing institutions that will serve the Nava j os as well as the non- 
Navajos. Many of the residents of McKinley County (Gallup) are Navajos and are 
entitled to participate in the branch college in Gallup* With improved junior 
colleges, the Navajo youth would still have the same opportunities. However, unless 
New Mexico laws are changed in order to provide more adequate state financing of 
junior colleges, it will be difficult for the communities to provide adequate pro- 
grams. It appears that even with increased state financial assistance the legislature 
will insist on student tuition, the current rate is about $240 per year for each 
full-time student. In this event it may be necessary for the Navajo Scholarship 
Committee to provide financial assistance for most Navajo sti?d€*ii:s. 

The Farmington Chamber of Commerce published a "White Faper". It explains why 
the people should establish an independent junior college district in San Juan 
County* The first recommendation of the report is "That a public junior college be 
established in San Juan County under provisions of the 1963 New Mexico Junior College 
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^yaay m-t T>g i:An Chsuobcir o£ CoBJni®rce» p* 23)* A very Ui^h percentage of tlie 
Havajo Indians in the state of New Mexico now live in either San Jaan County or in 
McKinley County. The interest of the citizens of these two counties is such that 
further efforts will be wade to establish independent Junior college districts. 

The Havajo Tribal Education Cowmlttee should work closely with the proper authori- 
ties to help bring into existence institutions that can and will offer wore occupa- 
tional programs. The reoowwendations in this survey report, as they relate to 
educational programs and some portions of the finance, are applicable to such 
Institutions in New Mexico as well as the proposed Navajo Community College. 





Getieral 

The methods to finance the two community colleges located at Gallup and 
Farmington are clearly described in New Mexico Statutes. These have been Identified. 
If either or both conwunities ejq,and their educational offerings and offer to enter 
into with the Navajo Tribe to educate Navajo youth, it can be done. The 

Navajo youth would need housing and food near campus. Practically all the Navajo 
students can qualify for the Economic Opportunity Work-Study programs and can earn 
nioney to pay for food and lodging. The yearly tuition of approximately 
$240 per student would need to be paid by the Navajo Scholarship Committee. 
this nominal amount for tuition is considerably less than the present cost to the 
comnittee to send each student to college. This cost averaged $1,350 per student 

for the school year 1964-65. It is anticipated that the state of New Mexico will 
have increased demands for more adequate state financing of Junior colleges. The 
national trend has been for increased state financial assistance, primarily because 
occupational education programs are badly needed and because the first two years of 
a four-year program can be more economical to the state and to the student if 

obtained In a two-year institution. 
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The establishment of a Navajo Community College in Arizona will require a 
combination of finance by the State of Arizona, by district taxation, by tuition 
fees, by federal Assistance, and by tribal funds. If the college is legally ap- 
proved for the reservation an agreement to use money generatedJjy^Jlbie. college, should^, 
be determined so that such money could be used for the operation and development of 
the institution# If the college is not a part of a regularly established district, 
but is a branch of another junior college, the Navajo Tribe will have to asstime an 
even greater share of the financing* If it is one college within an Apache-Navajo 
County District the major share of tribal financing will probably go tot^rd student" ^ 
finance# 

In financing a junior college program for Navajo s, in Arizona or in New Mexico, 
two things seem to be very in^ortant# first, all eligible Navajo students should 
work in the work- study programs and earn money to pay board and room# Tribal money 
and federal funds can be used to stimulate this type of education# Second, tribal 
scholarship funds should not be used exclusively to send students away from the 
reservation# Some of these funds will be needed to help with student finance in 
junior colleges and some may be needed to help with the operational and building 
programs if proper legal approval for Navajo Community College is not forthcoming# 

The Navajo Scholarship Committee should give serious consideration to requiring 
all Navajo students who can qualify for the work-study programs, either in Navajo 
Community College, or at an off-reservation institution, to work for part of his 
board and room. The work-study is an integral part of education# The number who 
will want to leave the reservation for higher education will decline* However, 
those selected should be capable of success and should demonstrate the kind of de- 
sire that results in success# With the ever-increasing numbers of Navajo youth, 
now almost 7,0P0 in the two-year junior college age group, it will be necessary to 
use available funds to benefit the greatest number of students possible, certainly 
more than the 500 who attended college during the past year by virtue of Navajo 



scholarships* 

FfnancittR Navaio Comimmltv College iji Arizona 

Qperat ional F ij]»attc e* The cost of operating a comiwinlty college that has a 
strong vocational'*technical program will fce somewhat greater than a tin?ical two- 
year college in the United States. As the size increases the per capital erst 
will decrease somewhat. Operational costs include salaries for administrators, 
teachers, librarians, guidance personnel, secretaries, clerks, custodians, main- 
tenance men, bus drivers, and other personnel. Costs of utilities, including water, 
gas, electricity, telephone arc also operational costs, as are costs of supplies, 
repairs, painting, and the like. Bach junior college district in the Arizona sys- 
tem of junior colleges received $525 per student for the first 1,000 students and 
$350 per student for all above that number. For educating students who live in a 
county that does not have a junior college district the college receives $225 per 
year county tuition to educate such students. For out-o£-stafce students the yearly 
tuition is $600. The latter two types of tuition are determined by the State Board 
of Directors for Junior Colleges. 

Some of the operational costs are paid in part through federal funds. These 
include salaries for certain vocational courses and salaries for guidance personnel. 
Some California junior colleges receive fimds for educating Indian pupils who are 
not residents of the district. These funds are provided under provisions of 
874* California considers junior colleges as a part of the secondary school 
system for federal financing programs. Such funds may not be available in Arizona, 
however, such should be investigated. 

Honey to provide jobs for students under work-study programs would need to 
be provided by the Navajo Tribe and the federal government. Two federal government 
programs provide such funds, one through the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
other under the Vocational Education Act. Each requires that a local agency provide 
10 per cent of funds needed* Each will require a higher percentage in years ahead. 
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To sscuro opei? 4 tioiial funds fihst needed in excess of those already de** 
scribed » it Is necessary for a district to levy a property tax to seciire the balance 
needed* Junior college district tax rates in Arizona have been reasonable ai-d the 
tax rates for an Apache-Navajo County District should not be excessive. — 

It is reconmended that officials apply for at least $100,000 from a foundation 
to help get the college off to a good start. Such Money could be used to pay the 
salaries of the administrative head and his secretary, travel, and for consultants 
to come to the college at various times during the first three years to give counsel 
and help. Many foundations are favorably impressed with efforts of a group to help " 
themselves and are willing to provide incentive money during t^e develilpmehtal'f^^^^^^^^ 
stages. 

Capital Outlay Costs . If Navajo Commimity College is a legally approved col- 
lege under Apache-Navajo County District, the amount of money generated by student 
attendance will be almost enough to pay bond interest and principal on an amount 
large enough to build facilities %s needed. Certain of the facilities must be 
financed by other funds. Included in the latter category are dorEultories, faculty 
housing, student centers, and stadia. Rent charged for dormitories should finance 
such buildings. The same would be true for faculty housing if such is needed. 
Profits from bookstores, athletics, and other locally generated funds can be used 
to finance a student center. It Is not recommended that any consideration be given 
to the construction of a stadium for many years. The state provides $115 per stu- 
dent each year for capital outlay purposes. This can be used to retire bonded in- 
debtedness or to purchase equipment. 

Additional sources of funds may be sought from the federal government or sribe. 
Federal funds for buildings are available under the Vocational Education Act cf 
1963 and the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1965. 

Funds for equipment are also available from several Federal Acts. Equipment 
for science laboratories, language laboratories, library hooks, guidance equipment, 
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and planetarlnms are available throngh the National Defense Education Act* Some 
money may be made available by diverting some of the revenues from the Investment 
of the scholarship money to build on a pay-as-you-go basis* The other possibility 
would be for the tribe to borrow funds and pay back principal and interest over a 
20-year period* Debt service money could come from the $400 > COG yeatly income from 
investment of scholarship funds or from rental of the buildings to the junior college 

district* 

If the conanunity college buildings are built with student labor, in work-study 
programs, it might be possible to reduce the costs so that $2 worth of buildings 
will be secured for each $1 spent* The values of the learning experience is in- 
estimable* 

It is anticipated that the site could be made available to a Navajo Community 

College at no cost, or at least a small yearly rentals 

It is anticipated that dormitories can be built with borrowed finds and the 
indebtedness paid off over a period of time from the rental revenue received* "No- 
string 3 -attached fmds" should be sought so that student labor might be used in con- 
struction^ The possibility of investing some of the scholarship capital funds 
might be explored. Good management of dormitories should yield interest sufficient 
to justify the investment* Over a period of 20 years, the principal can be repaid* 
Student Etnancial Needs 

Tuition* Tuition and registration fees, to a great extent, are being financed 
by the tribal scholarship committee^ For Navajo youth who will attend a community 
college in New Mexico, it is es^ected that the tuition would have to be paid by 
the tribe for most of the students* The seme would be true for Navajo students 
attending any college in any state* Efforts have been made to make it possible for 
students to work during the summer months to earn some of the funds that will be 
needed* This is a very commendable program and It should be continued* 

Board and Room * Most of the Navajo students, because of distance of home from 
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an^ college, would have fco live in doi^tories or suitable housing* Board and 
room at some colleges amounts to as much as $90 per month* At Kavajo Conmunity 
College, an effort should be made to keep the cost within the earning power to 
students working on the work*study program, or $18*75 per week< JX’hls can.he accom*. 
pushed* Students should be required to work for two reasons; money is scarce and 
is needed badly, and the work experience is a valuable educational e:cperience which 
is a part of the total education that a conmunity college can offer* 

Incidental Expenditures * Students will need to earn enough money for books, 
supplies, clothing, and personal care. Summer work programs should he provided, “if 
possible* 



Bistrict*s ffinangial Requirement for Physical Plant * A summary list of 
building requirements for the first two years is as follows; 
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Educational Service Space 



Faculty Space 



10 Regular Classrooms 



2 large Lecture Rooms 



Instructional Materials Center 



5.000 sq* ft 

8.000 " ” 
3,200 ” ” 
5,920 ” ** 

11,000 ” 



Science Laboratories 



Fine Arts 



Occupational Programs 
Physical Education 
Maintenance (4,000 ft, @ % cost) 

Auxiliary Building Requirements, 20% of total space 



5,400 ” 

24,000 ** ** 
17,400 ” ** 



2,000 



II II 



17.464 " '• 



Total 



104,784 s»l. ft. 



Assumptions 




(2> Equipment cost @ 20% of building cost ot 
$3<.00/sq. ft. 

(3) Total cost d $18.00/ sq. ft. 

Total Heeds: 104,784 x $18.00/ sq. ft. » $1,886,112 

500,000 



216,000 



170.112 

$1,000,000 



Less State grant 

Less Federal grants for 
occupational program space 
@ % total or 12,000 d 
$18.00/ sq. ft. 

Less Federal WM. funds 
to equip science and 
language labs. 

Local Funds Needed 

Pebt Service (20 visars on 3^7. 
iiaterfitst bonds) T $69^600# yir* 

to nooltol Outlay , the *ility of a junior college district 

to finance buildings and equipaent depends on the total cost of the school plant, 
revenues that coine from federal and state sources, and the assessed valuation of 
the district. In a Joint-county district the debt service is prorated between 
the counties on the basis of the assessed valuations at the time the bond issue is 
approved. This means that the tar rates in each county will bo approrimately thr 
same at the outset to retire the bonds. The assessed valuations for each county 
and the totals for both, are indicated in Table XI for the past five years, as r^ll 
as projected assessed valuations for the next seven years. Projections ate based 
on growth factors that have been present -slthin recent years and anticipated cur- 
rent growth in the years hhead. Revenues for bond redemption are indicated in 

. 1 . j vrolected tax rates in thi counties would 

Table XII along t/ith expected tax rates. Projecteu tax r 

be doubled if two colleges were built. 
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ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ASSESSED VAI,UATX(E9 OF 
APACHE AND NAVAJO COUNTIES, 1961-1972 
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Acttial 


Apache Countv 


Navalo Countv 


Total 


1961 


$21,121,492 


$30,125,030 


$51,246,522 


1962 


21,267,809 


41,368,512 


62,636,321 


1963 


22,321,527 


45,349,069 


67,670,596 


1964 


24,185,416 


50,825,912 


75,011,328 


1965 


25,053,730 


52,982,656 


78,036,386 


Projected 


1 

I 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 






1966 


26,131,040 


57,539,164 


83,670,204 


1967 


27,254,675 


62,487,532 


89,742,207 


1968 


28,426,626 


67,861,460 


96,288,086 


1969 


29,648,970 


73,697,545 


103,346,515 


1970 


30,923,876 


80,035,533 


110,959,409 


1971 


32,253,602 


86,918,589 


119,172,191 


1972 


33,640,507 


94,393,587 


128,034,094 



TABLE XII 
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No* ot State Money 


District 


Total 


District 


Year 


Students @ $115 


Mbnev 


Payment 


Tax Rate 



1968-69 


449 


$ 51,635 


$17,965 


$ 69,600 


*0186 


1969-70 


683 


78,545* 


0 


69,600 


0 


1970-71 


831 


95,565 


4,435 


100,000** 


.0040 


1971-72 


976 


112,240* 


0 


100,000 


0 


1972-73 


1,042 


119,830* 


0 


100,000 


0 


* Surplus can he saved for 
This increase is based c 


future construction 

)ii the assumption that additional bonds will 


be voted and 



sold to finance additions to the college* 
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ni-h»v Costs . Some buildings cannot be financed with district funds. 

Dormitories, faculty housing, student centers, and stadia must be financed with 
revenue bonds. The rental from housing, bookstore and snack bar profits, etc., 
must yield enough funds to retire the debt. A summary of these building require- 



ments follciws* 

Student Center 

Cost: 8000 X $18.00/sq. ft* 

Dotioitorles, (1st year) 

Cost: 83j200 x $12#00/sq* ft* 

Total Revenue Bonds Needed = 

Yearly Debt Service Requtreaent 



8,000 sq, ft. 



83,200 sq» ft. 



$144,000 

8998 .400 
$1,142,400 



(Assuming 30-year bonds 
bearing 4%% interest). ® 



$69,467 

NOTE! The dormitory debt service could be paid by charging dormitory students 
$15.00 per month. Operational costs of dormitories would be in addition to this 

requirement. 

v-tnarirLing The Operational Expenses 

Program. The educational program will be financed by monies from 

federal, state, and local sources. Assuming that an Apache-Havajo junior college 
district has two colleges and that each receives prorata financing, the following 
tabulation indicates the expenditures and receipts for one of the colleges. 

OPERATIONAL COSTS 





No. of 


Estimated 
Cost Per 
Student 


Total 

Cost 


State Aid 
$525 1st 500 
$350/ student 


Federal 

Funds 

(Estimated) 


Local Funds 


Y€taT 

1968-69 


449 


$830 


$381, dSO 


$235,650 


$25,000 


$120,925 


1969-70 


683 


750 


512,250 


326,550 


35,000 


150,700 


1970-71 


831 


700 


581,700 


378,350 


40,000 


163,350 


1971-72 


976 


700 


683,200 


4^9,100 


45,000 


209,100 


1872-73 


1.042 


700 


729.400 


452.200 _ 


50.000 


227.200 






hmmrnrnmmm. 
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The local funds would come frc« the county property taxes with each county 
paying its prorata share based on the number of students from each county being 
educated. Were the tax levied equally in both counties, the projected local fund 
needs would require the following tax rates in the tax years 1968 through 1972t-^*^ — 
$.1255, $.1458, $.1366, $.1754 and $.1774.. Were two colleges built in the district 

the rates would be multiplied by two. 

Fiuaacing Student Expenses 

MaccA of Effienses. Ktoy Navajo students come from homes with limited financial 
resources. If the student goes to college it is generally necessary to utilize a 
scholarship grant to pay transportation costs, books, registration feesv' b^ - ^ 

lodging, and incidental expenses. Students who will attend Navajo Cormunity Col- 
lege will need financial assistance. 

pAAnmaiAtidad Tvpe of Student Financial Aid. The survey team strongly recommends 
a work-study e.’^erience for all Navajo students. Several federal assistance pro- 
grams have been established to provide financial assistance to students who come 
from with limited financial resources. Most of these programs require the 

student to work 15 hours per vwiek and the rate of pay is $1.25 per hour. Local 
funds must be used in part. At the present time the local fund requirement is 
only 10 per cent of the total pay. However, in years tc come the rate of local 
contribution will Increase. The Navajo Scholarship Committee could find no better 
W43iy feo 6xfc©tid tli€t o£ scliolfiifsiiip monGyist 

A simosary of a studcsut's income and ea^enses follows: 

Kork- Study Program Income: 

15 Hrs. X $1.25 = $18. 75/Week x 36 weeks ® $675.00/y^ar 



A Student* s Expenses: 

Room Rent: 9 months x $20.00 ® 
Meals : 9 months x $50.00 * 
Books : 

Incidentals: 

Total 



$180.00 

450.00 
5O4OO 

100.00 
$780.00 



additional work opportunities would be needed to permit studen’^s to earn 
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eaough to pay the entire cost of attending school* 

Financial Stmanarv 

State Money . If and when a Navajo Gonanunity College receives legislative 
approval, the college will receive $500,000 in state money for buildings. Upon 
commencing operation the college will receive $115 per student on an annual basis 
to help pay capital outlay costs. 

Federal Funds . Some funds under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
Higher Facilities Act of 1965 will be available for buildings and equipment. Some 
equipment will be reimburseable with funds from the National Defense Education Act. 
Operational funds, although limited, are available under several federal acts* 

Student loans are available under the Higher Education Act and National Defense 
Education Act* Grants are also possible under the Higher Education Act, Title IV* 
Work**study programs can be financed under the Vocational Education Act and Economic 
Opportunity Act. Grants for vocational training are also available under the MSn» 
power Development and Training Act* 

local Funds . If sufficient funds are not Immediately available fr-m the 
state and federal governments, artd they probably won*t be, the local joint-county 
junior college district can vote sufficient bonds to provide the necessary buildings. 
Even if the people decide to build two junior colleges, sufficient funds can be 
secv^red. The annual receipts of capital outlay money from the state i* 30 uld go far 
in meeting the debt service pa^mients to pay bond Interest and fer bond retirement* 
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Af PESI0IX A 



SUGGESTED CUBRIGULA - NAVAJO GOMbflJNITY COELEGE 



REQUIRED SUBJECTS 



Th^ following subjects are required of all students pursuing a trmsfer P*bSram 
or a terminal two-year^program leading to a diploma. Insofar as practicable, these 
subjects will also^e taken by students pursuing a one-year or two-year terminal 

program leading to a certificate# 



Courses 



1st Sem# 2nd Sem # 3rd Sem . 4,tB Sem. 



English 

Hnmanities •* Speech 
Government 
Physical Education 



*3 

3 

1 

1 



Totals 



3 

3 

1 

-L 

8 



1 

JL 

2 



1 

-L 

2 



*ATT lOllMPRALS UNDER DESIGNATED S^IESTERS THROUGHOUT THIS SECTION OF THE REPORT 
EEFERTl^S“^Sm OF GRIBIT RECEIVED FOR THE LISTED COURSES# 



II. TRANSFER CURRICULA 



Aericulture 



Courses 



1st Sem. 2nd Sem# 3rd Sem # 4thjem. 



Required Subjects 
Chemistry 
Crop Production - 
Agricultural Math 
Botany “ Zoology 
Organic Chemistry 



Livestock Production 
« Dairy Production 



8 

4 

3 

2 



8 

4 

3 

2 



2 



Quantitative Analysis 

Soils Fertilizers - Farm Economics & Fin. 
Livestock Mktg. & Prod. - Vegets. & Specialty 

Crops 

Elective - Farm Machinery Maintenance 

Totals 1/ 



4 

4 

3 



4 

4 

3 



17 



2 

3 

18 



2 

- 1 . 

18 



Art 



Required Subjects 
Basic Design 

Drawing & Composition ** Beginning 

Painting 

College Algebra - Psychology 
Social Science Elec. - Science Elec. 

Art History 

Life Drawing - Sculpture 
Crafts - Ceramics 

Electives ^ ^ n 

Totals 



8 

3 



8 



16 



17 



3 

2 

3 

3 

16 



4 

2 

3 

3 

17 
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Courses 



IstSem# 



Behavioral Science 

Required Subjects ^ 

Sociology - Psychology 3 

Western Civilization 3 

Philosophy - Anthropology 3 

Biology - Genetics 
Social ProbletDS - Social Psychology 
Philosophies of the World - Ethnic 

Group Relations 

Marriage & The Family *• Social Science Elec* 

Electives — — 

Totals 17 



Business 



Required Subjects 

Intro, to Business - Business Calc. 
Accounting 

Economics - Psychology 
Sociology - Science Elec. 

College Algebra - Personnel Administration 
Business Statistics - Bus. Communications 
Business Law - Economic Geography 
Electives Totals 



Data Processing 

English ^ 

Government ^ 

Physical Education 1 

College Algebra - Trigonometry 3 

Physics ^ 

Data Processing - Basic Computer Systems 3 

Humanities • Speech 
Analytic Geometry - Calculus 
Computer Programming 
Systems Design 6e Analysis 

Elective - Control Panel Principles 

Totals 15 



2nd Sem . 3rd Sem . 



8 2 

3 
3 
3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

_2 

17 17 



a 2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

J> 

17 17 



3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 



1 

I 



3 

3 

3 

3 

17 



4th Sem. 



2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

17 



2 



4 

3 

3 

3 

-1 

17 



1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 

17 
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1 

Courses 1st 


Sem» 


2n«i Sem. 


3rd Sem. 


4th Sem. 


Enslish 










Required Subjects 


3 


8 


2 


2 


r Western Civilization 


3 


3 






Philosophy - Fsycholo^ 


3 


3 






American Literature • English Literature 


3 


3 






English liiterature - World Literature 






3 


3 


Public Speaking * Composition 






3 


3 


Advanced English 






3 


3 


College Algebra - Science Elective 






3 


4 


Electives 




■ ^ - 


3 


2 


Totals 


iF 


17 


17 


17 


Forestry 








Required Subjects 


8 


8 


2 


2 


ChetsdLstry 


4 


4 






Zoology - Botany 


4 


4 




g 


Geology - Physics 






4* 


4 

A 


Economics - Geography 






3 


3 


Sociology - Psychology 






3 


3 


College Algebra - Personnel Administration 






3 


3 


Forestry Laboratory 







•WWW 




Totals 


TT 


16 


17 


17 


Home Economics 








Required Subjects 


8 


8 


2 


4m 


Sociology -* Psychology 


3 


3 






Nutrition 


3 


3 






Applied Food Principals - Quantity Cooking 


3 


3 






Chemistry 






4 




Resources Management » Institutional 










Food Purchasing 






3 


\ 


Institutional Food Service - Accounting 






3 


^ 1 


Family Living - Personnel Administration 






3 


3 


Diet Therapy - Practicum in Food Service 






2 


2 


Totals 


IF 


17 


17 


17 


Journalism 








Required Subjects 


8 


8 


2 




Journalism 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ame£_3an Literature - English Literature 


3 


3 






H*S* History 


3 


3 






Sociology - Philosophy 






3 


3 


Photography 






3 


3 


Biology * College Algebra 






4 


3 


Creative Writing - Publications Laboratory 






2 


3 


Totals 


17 


17 


17 


17 
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Courses 


1st Sem* 


2nd Sem* 


3rd Sem. 


4th Sem 




Life Science 








Required Subjects 


8 

4 

A 


8 

4 


2 


2 


Biology 


A 






Physiology - Microbiology 


4 




4 


4 


Chemistry 

Genetics - Anatomy 






3 

3 


4 

3 


College Algebra - Social Science Elective 




*J 

4 


3 


Electives 


Totals 16 


TT“ 


16 


16 




Mathematics 








Required Subjects 

College Algebra & Trigonometry 


8 

6 

2 


8 


2 


2 


Elective 








Analytic Geometry & Calculus 




A 






Chemistry 

Analytic Geometry & Calculus 






-3 ' ■ 

4 


3 

4 


Physics 






3 


3 


Western Civilissation 






5 


5 


Electives 


Totals 16* 


15“ 


17 


17 



Medical Technology 



Required Subjects 

Chemistry - Qualitative Analysis 

Mathematics - Biology 

Quantitative Analysis « Physics 

Microbiology • Genetics 

Anatomy « Physiology 

Electives 



Totals 



8 

4 

3 



15 



8 

4 

4 



16 



2 2 



4 

4 

4 

17 



4 

4 

4 

-1 

17 



Music 



Required Subjects 
Introduction to Music 
Fundamentals of Music 
Applied Music Private Instruction 

Chorus or Band 



Ensemble 

Integrated Theory 

Applied Music -* Private Instruction 

Chorus or Band 
*Glass Piano or Class Voice 



Ensemble 

Electives 



Totals 



8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 




8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 



11 



2 



2 



3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

-5 

17 



3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

-1 

17 



*tlano majors would not take piano class, nor voice majors the voice class 
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Cottrses 



IstSeffl# 2tid 



3rd Sem , 



4tti Sem* 



Mugsing 

Required Subjects ^ ® 

Xnteriaediate Algebra - Coliege Algebra 3 3 

Chfciaistry ^ 

Organic CheiDistry - Microbiology 
Nutrition - Xntro* to Antbropolo^ 

Sociology - Psychology 

Electives - *Physics or Electives «». 

Totals 15 15 

*high school Physics may substitute for this: course. 



2 




2 



4 

3 

3 

A 

16 



Physical Science 

Required Subjects ^ 

College Algebra - Trigonomet:^ 3 

Chemistry ^ 

Analytic Geometry & Calculus 
Physics 

Social Science Elective - Life Science Elec^ 
Electives 

Totals 15 



8 

3 

4 



15 



2 



4 

3 

A 

17 



2 



3 

4 
4 

A 

17 



Social Science 

Required Subjects ^ 

Western Civilisation 3 

Elements of Geography - Economic 

Geography 3 

Sociology - Psychology 3 

U.S. History 

American Government - State & Local 

Government 

Economics - Public Administration 
American Literature *• English Literature 
Philosphy - Elective 

Totals 17 



8 2 2 
3 

3 

3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

^ _3 

17 17 17 



Spanish 



Required Subjects ® 

Spanish 3 

South American History - Spanish 

Literature 3 

Sociology - Psychology 3 

Advanced Speech 

Math or Science Elective - Science Elec. 

Electives -i- 

Totals 17 



8 

3 

3 

3 



17 



2 



3 

3 

A 

17 



2 

3 



3 

4 
_5 
17 
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Courses 



1st Sein. 2nd Seia. 3rd Sem* 4th Sem, 



Speech Arts 



Required Subjects 3 

Parli^entary Procedure - Remedial 

Speech 2 

Introduction to Drama * Discussion 

Techniques 3 

Sociology - Psychology 3 



Public Speaking - Drama Performance 
Biology - Physical Science Elective 
English Con^osition 

American Literature - English Literature 
Electives ^ 

Totals 16 



8 2 2 

2 

3 

3 

3 3 

4 4 

3 3 

3 3 

^ ^ 

16 18 18 



I1I« TERMINAL CURRICUTA 



Aeronautical Technology 



Required Subjects 8 
College Algebra - Tigonometry 3 
Technical Drawing 3 
Aeronautical Welding - Metal Aircraft 

Structures 3 



Coo^osite Aircraft Structures « Aircraft 

Maintenance 

Physics 

Basic Electronics - Powerplant Accessories 
Aircraft Powerplants *• Powerplant 

Maintenance ^ 

Totals 17 



8 

3 

3 

3 




2 



2 



4 

4 

3 



4 

4 

3 



4 ,_4 

17 11 



Agricultural Production 



Required Subjects 8 8 
Botany - Ecology 4 4 
Crop Production •• Livestock Production 3 3 
Agricultural Math. - Farm Economics 

6c Financing 3 3 



Chemistry - Soils 6c Fertilizers 
Farm Machinery Operation - Maintenance 

6c Repair 

Livestock Marketing - Livestock Health 

6c Sanitation 

Vegetable 6e Specialty Crops “ Crop 

Marketing 

Livestock Marketing 6e Utilization - 

Poultry Production ^ 

Totals 18 18 



2 



2 



4 3 



3 3 

3 3 

3 3 



3 ^ 

18 17 
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Courses 



1st Sem« 2nd gem 



3rd Sem. 4th Sem. 



Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 



Required Subjects 8 
Technical Mathematics 3 
Technical Science - Blueprint Reading 3 
Basic Electronics - Sheetmetal 3 
Heating Principles - Refrigeration 

Principles 



Industrial Electronics - Building Const. 

Air Conditioning Controls “ Technical 

Report Writing 
Air Conditioning Laboratory 

Totals 17 



3 

3 

3 

3 



17 



Automotive Body Repair (|l!-year Certificate) 



Required Subjects 8 8 

Blueprint Reading & Sketching - Auto 

Finishing 3 3 

Welding 3 3 

Auto Body Repair 3 3 

Auto Chassis 

Trimming - Finishing 6e Painting 
Auto Body Repair 

Business Management - Electives ^ 

Totals 17 17 



Automotive Mechanics f2»Yfear Certificate) 



Required Subjects 8 
Technical Mathematics 3 
Automotive Theory 2 
Automotive Mechanics ' 4 



Machine Shop - Welding 

Technical Science Business Management 

Automotive Electrical Systems - Servicing 

6e Diagnosis 

Automotive Shop Practice 

Totals 17 



8 

3 
2 

4 



17 



Barbering 



Required Subjects 
Biology - Bacteriology 
Barbering 

Professional Ethics • Bus. Management 
Hair Otyling - Scalp Treatment 
Mathematics « Sanitation 
Arizona Law 
Barbering 

Totals 



8 

4 

4 




8 

4 

4 



16 



2 



3 

3 

3 

j6 

17 



2 




2 



3 

3 

3 

17 



2 



3 

3 

3 

6 

17 



2 



3 

3 

3 

Jl 

17 



2 



3 

3 

6 

17 



2 



3 

3 

3 

JB 

17 



3 

3 

2 

1 

-J. 

17 
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Courses 



1st Sem. 2nd 3em. 



3rd Sem. 4th Sem. 



Building Construction 

Required Subjects 

Technical Mathematics 

Blueprint Reading - Architectural 

ii>ra£ting 

House & Roof Framing - Masonry 
Cabinetmaking 

Architectural Drafting - Business l%r* 
Technical Information 
Mill !?ork - Surveying 
Building Construction Laboratory 

Totals 



(2*>Year Certificate) 

8 8 2 2 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

IF IF Tt“ 17 



Business » General Business 



Required Subjects 
Intro* to Business - Psychology 
Typewriting - Accounting 
Business Calculations * M^cnine 

Calculations 

Business Communications *• Economics 
Marketing & Management - Office 

Management 

Accounting - Work Experience 

Data Processing 

Electives 

Totals 



8 8 2 2 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

TT vF 17 17 



Business Office Services 



Required Subjects 

Intro, to Business - Psychology 

Typewriting 

Business Calculations Machine 

Calculations 

Office Filing - Record Keeping 
Typewriting - Data Processing 
Clerical Procedures Laboratory 
Sociology » Science 
Electives 

Totals 



8 8 2 2 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

2 2 

3 3 

3 3 

3 4 

4 3 

17 17 17 17 
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1st Sem, 2tid Sem« 



Courses 



3rd Sem. 4th Sem. 



Business » Stenoersuher*»Secretarv (2^Year Certify cattl 



Required Subjects ® 

Intro, to Business « Office Filing 

& Record Keeping 3 

Typetsriting 3 

Shorthand ^ 

Business Calculations - Machine 

Calculations 

Data Processing 

Oral Communication & Personality 
Development - Business Communication 
Advanced Typewriting - Transcription 
Office Appliances - Secretarial Acctg. 

Advanced Clerical Procedures 

Totals 17 



8 2 2 



3 

3 

3 



3 

2 



3 

2 



3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

^ 

17 17 18 



Commercial Art 



Required Subjects 
Basic Design 
Drawing & Composition 
Art History 

Salesmanship - Photography 
Photography - Graphic Arts 
Intro, to Business - Principals of 

Advertising 

Life Drawing 
Advertising Art 
Lettering - Salesmanship 
Mathematics - Science 

Totals 



8 8 2 2 

3 3 

2 2 

2 2 

2 3 

3 3 

3 2 

2 2 

3 3 

2 2 

_3 ^ 

17 18 18 18 



Cooking & Baking (2»Year Certiflcatel 



Required Subjects 
Sanitation « Menu Planning 
Nutrition - Equipment & Layout 
Intro, to Food Preparation * 

Intermed. Cooking 

Purchasing, Storage & Record Keeping - 

Accounting 

Microbiology - Catering 
Intermediate Baking * Advanced Baking 
Advanced Cooking * Quantity Foods 
Personnel Administration « Experimental 

Cookery 



8 8 2 

3 3 

3 3 



3 3 

4 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

17 18 17 
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Totals 



17 



ISMP 












Courses 



Cosaetoloev 



Required Subjects 
Bacteriology - Sanitation 
Cosmetology 
Cosmetology 

Mathematics ** Business Management 
Hair Styling - Scalp 6e Hair Treatment 
Cosmetology Laboratory 

Totals 



8 

4 

3 



15 



8 

2 

5 



15 



2 



5 

3 

3 

4 
17 




1st Sem. 2nd Sem» 3rd Sem. 4th Sem» 



5 

3 

3 

17 












Data Processing Technology (2«»Year Certliicate) 



English 



Government 
Physical Education 
College Algebra • Trigonometry 
Intro, to Data Processing - Basic 
' Computer Systems 



Accounting 

Punched Card Equipment 

Humanities ■* Speech 

Government 

Physical Education 

Computer Programming 

Systems Design & Analysis 

Accounting Machines “ Control Panel 

Principles 



Advanced Mathematics 



Totals 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 



17 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

_3 

17 18 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

JL 

17 



Distributive Education 



Required Subjects o 

Business Calculations « Accounting 3 

Salesmanship - Marketing 3 

Intro, to Business • Economics 3 

Science Elective - Bus. Communications 
Sales Promotion •• Business Law 
Retailing Laboratcry * Management Lab, 

Elective • Mathematics 

Totals 17 



8 

3 

3 

3 



17 



2 2 



4 

3 

6 

17 



3 

3 

6 

17 
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4tli Sem> 



Courses 



Ist^Sem* 2nd Seia * 3rd Sem, 
nyaftlne Technology, 



Required Subjects 
Algebra - Trigonometry 
Technical Drawing 
Oeneral Metals 
Technical Drafting 

Industrial Illustration ^ Technical 

Report Writing 

Machine Shop - Physics 



8 

3 

b 



17 



8 2 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

17 17 



2 



3 

6 

3 

A 

18 



Electronic Maintena n ce & Repair , A 2‘*Year 

8 

Required Subjects ^ 

Related Mathematics 

Related Shop Science 

Radio and Television 

Radio and Television 

Related Mathematics - Related Shop 

Science 

Blue Print Reading & Sketching - 

Business Management 

and Television Shop Practice _ 

Totals 1/ 





2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

17 



2 



3 

3 

3 

17 



Electronics Technology 



English 
Government 
Physical Education 
Algebra • Trigonometry 
Technical Drawing - Physics 
Basic Electronics 
Electronic Circuits 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 



• Industrial 

Electronics ^ 

Humanities * Speech 
Government 
Physical Education 

Calculus . 

Electronic Circuit Analysis - Electronic 

Control Circuit Analysis 

Tube Transistor Circuits - Advanced 

Circuit Analysis & Testing 



Eleciives 



3 

1 

1 

3 

4 
3 



Totals 



17 



18 



3 3 

1 1 

1 1 

3 3 



3 3 



3 3 

3 A 

iT 17 



Courses 



Heaj 



1st Sen* 2nd. Sen * 3rd Sen* 
<te«ratlon g-.Tesr Certificate}. 



4th Sen, 



English 

Govemnent 

Physical Education 

DiLel Engines - Vehicle Laboratory 

Blue Print Reading & Sketching - 

Practical Surveying 

Acetylene Welding - Electric Arc Welding 
Equipnent Laboratory totals 



3 

1 

1 



3 

3 

5 

18 



3 

1 

1 

2 



3 

-i. 

17 



Tr^i^p ring & T?»f«d Managenent 



Required Subjects 

Housing & Feeding - Food Preparation 

Accounting , 

Purchasing & Storage - Menu Planning 

Sanitation * Bacteriology 
Motel 6c Food Cost Accounting - 

Mathenatics 

Equipnent and Layouts - Personnel Adnin. 
Food Service Adninistration * Cater ng 
Psychology - Front Office 



3 

3 

3 

3 



17 



8 

3 

3 

3 



17 



3 

3 

3 

JL 

17 



3 

3 

3 

-3. 

18 



Mi.ri.ine Shor Certificate). 



English 

Government 

Physical Education 

Related Mathematics 

Technical Drawing _ 

Machine Shop - Machine Tool Operations 

Hunanities - Speech 
Government 

Physical Education tt 

Acetylene Welding - Electric Arc Welding 

Testing & Measurement “ 

Machine Tool Process - Machine Eluents 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 



17 



17 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

17 



17 
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IstSem. 



Courses 



2nd Sem# 



Medical Laboratory Technician 



Required Subjects 

Inorganic Chemistry - Qualitative Analysis 
Integrated Mathematics - Biology 
Quantitative Analysis - Physics 
Microbiology - Genetics 
Anatomy 6e Physiology 
Integrated Mathematics - Psychology 

Totals 



8 

4 

3 



15 



8 

4 

4 



16 



Music 



Required Subjects 

Intro, to Music 

Fundamentals o£ Music 

Applied Music - Private Instruction 

Chorus or Band 

Ensec^le 

Mathematics - Science 
Music 

Applied Music - Private Instruction 

Chorus or Band 

Ensemble 

Electives 

Totals 



8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 



8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 



16 



16 



Nursing (2*»Year Certificate) 



Required Subjects 

Human Anatomy & Physiology 

Microbioloi^ 

Nursing 

Psychology - Sociology 

Psychiatric Nursing • Trends in Nursing 

Maternal & Child Nursing - Medical and 

Surgical Nursing 
Child Growth & Development 

Totals 



8 

3 

4 
2 



17 



8 

3 



16 




3rd Sem, 4th Sem , 



2 2 



4 4 

4 3 

4 4 

3 Jl 

17 16 



2 ^ ^2 



3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Jl 

15 



4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

16 





2 2 



3 3 

5 2 

8 8 

A 

iT 18 






Comrses 



1st S«^^ » 2nd Seia # 3rd Sem * 4th Sem * 
Petroleum 1?echnolosy 



English 

Government 

Physical Education 

Hathematics - Inorganic Chemistry 

Petroleum Technolo^ 

Humanities * Speech 

Government 

Physical Education 

Organic Chemistry - Mathematics 

Petroleum Technology 

Totals 



3 3 

1 

1 ■ 1 ^ - 

3 4 

7 7 

3 3 

■■■ 1 

1 1 

4 3 
7 

TT 16 16 15 



Physical Education 

Required Subjects ® 

Physical Education Survey - 

Community Recreation 2 

Safety Education & First Aid - 

Mathematics 3 

Physical Education Activities for 

Men (Women) 2 

Physical Education Electives 2 

Physical Education for Co*Ed. Sports 
Sports Officiation 
Health Education - Elective 
Anatomy or Physiology - Biology 
Physical Education Electives 

Totals 17 



2 

3 

2 

2 





-2 



z 




Photography 

Required Subjects ® 

Photography f 

Art I 

Psychology - Sociology 3 

Chemistry 

Design & Composition - Shop Management 
Mathematics 

Electives ^ 

Totals 17 



8 

3 

3 

3 




2 

3 




2 

3 



4 

3 
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Courses 



1st Sem, 



2nd Sem« 3rd Sem> 4thSem# 



Police Science 



Required Subjects 8 

Psychology - Sociology 3 

Intro, to Law Enforcement - 

Criminal Investigation 3 

Safety Education & First Aid - 

Typewriting 3 

Mathematics ** Chemistry 



Criminal Law *• Criminal Ex^idence 
Juvenile Procedures - Traffic Control 
Firearms ~ Defensive Tactis’s 
Patrol Procedures - Criminal Investigation 
Electives « 

Totals 17 



8 

3 

3 

3 




2 2 



3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

17 



4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

17 



Printing f2*Year Certificate) 



Required Subjects 
Related Mathematics 
Cosmos! tion & Makeup 
Presswork 
Bindery 

Stereotyping » Coamunications 
Machine Composition 
Offset Presswork 
Offset Camera & Platemaking 



8 8 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 



Totals 17 17 



2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-1 

17 



2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-2 

17 



Welding f 2-Year Certificate) 



English 3 

Government 1 

Physical Education 1 

Related Mathematics 3 

Technical Drawing - Machine Shop 3 

Acetylene Welding 3 

Electric Arc Welding 3 

Flame Cutting 6c Welding 
Inert Gas Welding - Welding Metallurgy 
Humanities - Speech ^ 

Totals 17 



3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 




1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Jl 

17 



1 

1 




X*Rav Technician fl»Year Certificate) 

Required Subjects 8 8 

Integrated Mathematics - Physics 3 4 

Anatomy or Physiology 

Totals 15 16 



APPEmJIX B 



NAVAJO nniXEQE STUIi ENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Bate 1965 

!• Name 

2, Home Address . - - — — 

3. HigH Sekool Attuiidsd Year Graduated 

A, Ages of brothers . n a ^ „9 

5. Ages of sisters _? » ^ — * «_» .* -.^— 

6* Maior sources of family income during the past two yearss 



7. List of brothers and sisters who have taken post-high school work; 



Name 



Dates 

School Location Attended 



8 . 



Additional names on back side of this page / / 

List of schools that you have attended since high school graduation; 




ik2M 



Location 



Dates 

Attended 



Program 

Pursued 



9* Why did you decide to attend this institution? 

It was recommended by; W friends my relatives ,, — ^ my principal 

a counselor W family ..._ a teacher ^ coach 

it offers a program that 1 wanted less eicpensive 

other; _ - ■ — . — ^ ^ ^ r . r^^r,r . 

10, Had there been a junior college on or near the Navajo Reservation would you 
have considered attending it upon high school graduation? Yes , No — ^ 
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He Kind of life-time emploptient that yon 



12, After collegd^ where do you hope to live and work? 



13* After college ^ do you plan to help the Navajo people? Yes 



14 , 



15. 



No 



If 



sos how? 



Nhat do you anticipate that each of the following will cost you during this 
year in college? 

Registration Fees $ 



ion . • 



Books 






V 



Food , 



« ^ # a> 



Housing • * • « 
Laboratory Fees 



I 



w « 



» « « w # 



Life Insurance • • 
Incidentals • « • 



Other esepenses. Indicate 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 



^om what sources do you eKpect to get your college expenses this year? 



Your own savings » . i;? 
Work while In schc?l $ 
Personal, loan « • • $ 
B.I«A. Scholarship • $ 



Your parents • • • $ 
Your relatives • • $ 
Tribal scholarship $ 



Other sc4!rces: (Indicate) 

$ _ 

$ _ 



16, What do you think is the primary reasons for Na\rajo students to drop out of 
college? (List one or more). 

Lack of sufficient funds _____ Lack of effort 



Inadequate academic preparation 
Not socially acceptable on campus 
Unsympathetic Instructors 



Other (Indicate) 



Desire to return to family 



and friends 



NArriage 
Alcohol problem 
















APPENDIX C 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
(Since January 1961) 

Date 1965 

!• Nasae 
2* Residence 

3* High School Year Graduated 

4. Marital Status: Single Married No. of Children 

5. List colleges attended, dates and program pursued; 

Colleges Dates Program Pursued 



6. Reason for dropping out of college: 

?• Reason for not going to college: 

8. Current employment: 

9. Kind of life*«time employment that you would like; 

10. Will further education or training be required in order for you to qualify for 

the kind of employment that you would like: Yes No 

11. Are you planning' to secure further education or training? Yes No 

12. If you plan to return to school for further education, what percentage of 
finances would you eiqpect to secure fr^ each of the following sources: 

Your own savings % 

From relatives % 

Work while in school % 

% 
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Your parents 

Tribal Scholarship % 

B.I.A. Scholarship % 

Other Sources: (Indicate) 

% 



Personal Loan 



13* Had here been a junior college on the Navajo Reservation would you have 
considered attending it upon high school graduation? Yes No 

14. Names of brothers and sisters now attending college; 

College First Enrolled 



•cm 
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APPENDIX D 



QUESTIONNAIEE 

for 



NAVAJO PARENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL GBADUAmS 



!• Name 



2» Home Address 



3* Children who completed high school: 



Name 



Sex High School 
M F Coaitileted 



Year 



College 

Attended 



Yeai 



Additional names are found on back side / / 



4. Did you want your children to go to college? Yes No 

5, If answer to #4 was "No", explain 



6# If there were a junior college on the Navajo Reservation, would you want, or 
have wanted, your children to attend? Explain - 



7. Indicate major sources of fmaily income during the past two years: 
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